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At Toyota, we know trust and confidence are things that must be built over time. 
That’s why Toyota engineers have been perfecting Corolla for over 28 years now. 
In fact, despite overwhelming customer satisfaction, our engineers have continued 
to refine the Corolla. Including such advanced features as a liquid-filled engine 
mount. Side-door impact beams. Available integrated child safety seat* And a 20-point 


engine management system that’s almost like having a Toyota mechanic under the hood. 


That's probably why so many people consider the Corolla to be one of the most innova- 


tive, most trustworthy cars built in America** All because our engineers can’t leave 


well enough alone. G& TOYOTA COROLLA 





Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA or visit our Web Site at: http://www.toyota.com for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer 
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IN BANGALORE: TIME’s 1995 Newstour in front of the royal palace in a city that has become India’s answer to Silicon Valley 


HERE WAS FIDEL CASTRO, WEAR- 

ing for the first time in Havana a 

blue suit instead of his trade- 

mark fatigues, on his feet for five 
hours praising both socialism and multi- 
national corporations in a bravura if not 
altogether convincing performance. And 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, the Prime Minister 
of Russia, taking questions in Moscow's 
White House on topics ranging from the 
extent of government corruption to his 
relationship with Boris Yeltsin. And Do 
Muoi, Vietnam’s Communist Party chief, 
asking for more foreign investment and 
affirming that it would be just fine if the 
path to pure communism first made the 
Vietnamese rich. Last week these leaders 
and others around the world agreed to 
an unusual experience: a prolonged, un- 
scripted press conference that is part of a 
unique institution in American journal- 
ism, the TIME Newstour. 

For nine days, a specially outfitted 
L-1011 jet flew 45 top executives from a 
cross section of American companies, 
colleges and foundations to places in the 
news, where they met and questioned 
the men and women who are making 
it. Seven TIME journalists went along, 
joined by a few TIME executives and 
resident correspondents in each city, 
but it was our guests from other walks of 
life—acting as honorary journalists—who 
asked most of the questions and after- 


ward debated most fiercely the honesty 
and meaning of the answers. 

“A journey through the new world 
reordering” is what TIME executive edi- 
tor Joe Ferrer called the itinerary for the 
first of our 11 Newstours to circle the 
globe. We chose destinations that would 
let us explore the dynamics of countries 
facing tough transitions, primarily from 
socialism to freer markets and from au- 
tocracy to greater democracy. After a 
briefing in Washington by cia Director 
John Deutch and five other senior offi- 
cials, the Newstour went to Cuba, Russia, 
India, Vietnam and Hong Kong before 
heading home. During a period when 
isolationism is rising in the U.S., we want- 
ed this Newstour to emphasize TIME’s 
commitment to international news and 
the connections between the U.S. and the 
complex forces outside its borders that 
will shape the 21st century. 

Havana was a riveting place to start. 
Castro is struggling to stay afloat without 
billions of dollars in Soviet subsidies 
each year, and without renouncing the 
core of Marxist economics and the state 
security police force that holds 1,200 to 
2,000 political prisoners. Telling our 
group Mikhail Gorbachev's broad effort 
to open the Soviet Union “destroyed the 
socialist camp,” Castro indicated that he 
prefers to liberalize the economy while 


suppressing political reform. “What we | 
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need in our country,” he said, “is not an 
exchange of ideas but an exchange of 
goods, of technologies.” 

Castro praised multinational compa- 
nies for their accomplishments, but he 
refused to specify when he would accel- 
erate his own halting economic reforms, 
such as the farmers’ market we saw the 
next day. “We have taken a host of mea- 
sures,” he said. “We are going to take as 
many more as are needed. But always in 
an orderly fashion.” Jim Gaines, TIME’s 
managing editor, found it striking that 
“many in our group came away from Ha- 
vana thinking the U.S. embargo against 
Cuba is a cold war anachronism but that 
Castro's reluctance about reform made 
him an even bigger one.” 

Still, Castro is so eager for Americans 
to loosen the embargo that he personally 
managed the details of our encounter 
with him—including a stand-up buffet af- 
ter his press conference so he could stroll 
around and work his charisma on each of 
his guests. At the reception he drank mar- 
tinis, ate oysters, praised the Pope’s sin- 
cerity and talked motorcycles. But old 
habits die hard: the next day, one of the 
dissidents scheduled to have lunch with 
us received an anonymous death threat 
under her door. She joined us anyway. 

Our next stop, in Moscow, would 
have shocked most members of TIME’s 
first Newstour, in 1963, in which Khru- 
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IN MOSCOW: Russia’s Chernomyrdin, 
left, with TIME’s Jim Gaines 


IN HAVANA: Castro with TIME’s Reginald 
Brack and Time Warner's Gerald Levin 





shchev was interviewed. We visited a | investment in human capital and interna- | state and a sluggish bureaucracy, but 
budding stock exchange and splashy | tionalization—like the daily video confer- | overall the economy is booming, tapping 


Western stores. We met opposition par- | ences between some Bangalore firms and | the vitality of a population in which 60% 
liamentarians as well as Chernomyrdin. | their corporate brethren in the U.S. Our | are 25 or younger. The friendly, open atti- 
Standing beneath the crest of the Czars visit to a slum vividly demonstrated how | tude toward Americans was also striking, 
a huge gold double-headed eagle—he | unevenly the benefits of growth are dis- | despite about 3 million Vietnamese killed 
criticized Washington’s plans for ex- | tributed, but India’s dynamic Com- | during the war. “We wish to close the past 


panding NATO, affirmed he “was on the | merce Minister, P. Chidambaram, em- | and look to the future,” said Do Muoi. 

same team as President Yeltsin,” despite | phasized that his generation of Indian The future looks less certain in Hong 
speculation that they might both run for | leaders, unlike the country’s founders, | Kong, our final stop. Residents and com- 
President next year, and asked the West | believe only economic growth spurred | panies are hedging their bets for fear that 





to be patient in helping Russia modern- | by further liberalization can eradicate | Beijing’s truculence toward democratic 
ize. “You can never go to sleep in one sys- | poverty. He was sure that goal could be | reform means the colony’s economic and 
tem and wake up in another,” he said substantially reached by 2010. By then, if | political freedoms will erode once it re- 


At a reception where he was sched- | current trends continue, India’s annual | verts to China in 1997. Everywhere on our 
uled to stay 30 minutes, Chernomyrdin | per capita gross national product will rise | tour, to a greater extent than most partic- 


talked with us informally for two hours. | from its present $290 to $1,000 ipants had expected, experiments with 
Some Newstour members with experi The sheer energy of Hanoi startled | the free market are unleashing a surge of 
ence in Russia asked him tough ques- | veterans of our 1985 Newstour, who re- | human energy. Hong Kong ofall our stops 
tions about unpredictable taxes, con- | membered little but drab poverty. This | has the most experience with free mar- 


stant demands for bribes and protection | time we saw a Vietnam bursting with | kets, the greatest per capita income, the 
payoffs, and the lack of a commercial | commerce, construction, luxury hotels and | least poverty. Yet the cloud over its essen- 
code. He promised reforms would con growth in every sector. “We owe our pros- | tial freedoms is putting its future into 
tinue and asked our members “to keep | perity to the new policies of the govern- | question. I hope you keep tabs with us, 
expanding. Be aggressive!’ ment,” said a villager in Dinh Bang, | in the pages of Time, on the absorbing 


Next came Bangalore, where world- | 12 miles from Hanoi, and for once the party | drama of these transformations. 
class software engineers are leading a | line is true. Ten years ago, the heirs of Ho 
boom that has made it Asia’s fastest- | Chi Minh concluded that their country 
growing city and India’s answer to the | was stagnating and decided to build an in fa - 
Silicon Valley. Business leaders told us | ternal market while inviting foreign invest- ieee , 
this success depended on deregulation, | ment. The country still has a one-party Editor-In-Chief 
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Take care of almost everyone on 
your list with a gift of Sunset. You'll 
be giving a year's worth of great 
ways to entertain and improve your 
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Sadia Shah 


GREAT EQ PIECE! SCIENCE AND REASON 
can fumble their way toward truth 
(Cover Story, Oct. 2]. But emotions are 
not the true measure of human “intelli- 
gence.” They are related to something 
deeper that the article suggests but doesn’t 
choose to emphasize; it’s right when it 
says we're not comfortable with concepts 
like character, heart and morality. It is 
our moral nature that makes us human. 
To the degree that we are true to that 
moral sense, we are intelligent and have 
the great emotional skills discussed. To 
the degree we resist it, we are conflicted 
and wrapped up in the negative emo- 
tions. And, no, dear scientific colleagues, 
all behavior is not reducible to biology. 
David Duerden 

Family Science Department 

Ricks College 

Rexburg, Idaho 


RATHER THAN LOOK FOR A CART AND A 
horse, we should realize that EQ and IQ 
are two sides of the same coin. It comes 
as no surprise that emotionally well- 
adjusted people tend to have high test 
scores or that those with intelligence and 
problem-solving ability have a high EQ. 
The growing disdain for test scores is a 
dangerous trend. Is crying at the end of 
Forrest Gump more valuable to society 
than knowing when World War I 
occurred? Arguments based on emotion 
have resulted in the shrill and hysterical 
nature of discourse in the U.S. 
Joe Hardy 
Memphis, Tennessee 


YOUR THOUGHT-PROVOKING ARTICLE ON 
the EQ factor falls into the very pit it 
attempts to avoid. The question should 
not be “Why the smartest kid in the class 
will probably not end up the richest,” but 
“Why the smartest kid will probably not 
end up the happiest.” Success today is 
measured by money, something as quan- 
tifiable as IQ. Happiness is more like EQ: 
vague, but you know if you've got it. 
Julien Olivier 
Barrington, New Hampshire 


The EQ Factor 
¢ Backers of EQ seem to imply that 


parents should supplement their 
kids’ daily intake of vitamins with 
Prozac to ensure their success. 99 
Colleyville, Texas 












EMOTIONAL LITERACY SOUNDS LIKE THE 
latest excuse for schools and employers 
to invade the psychic privacy of students 
and employees. 

Felicia Ackerman 
Providence, Rhode Island 


IS EQ A NEW TAKE ON SOCIAL DARWIN- 
ism? I despise the idea of training the 
young to be emotionally efficient little 
robots. Backers of EQ seem to imply that 
parents should supplement their kids’ 
daily intake of vitamins with Prozac to 
ensure their success. The liberty to obey 
the caprices of our emotions, no matter 
how politically incorrect, should be one 
of the few bastions of freedom we allow 
ourselves to defend. 

Sadia Shah 


Colleyville, Texas 


GREAT ARTICLE ON EMOTIONAL INTELLI- 
gence and its implications for education. 
But at our school we take the concept 
further and teach self-management of 
thoughts and behaviors as well. Some 
professors refer to this as S-M Q, and you 
can just imagine what the fantasies of 
college students do with that “Q”! 
Edward J. O'Keefe 
Professor of Psychology, Marist College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


EQ, LIKE IQ, SHOULD NOT BE LOOKED 
on as a legitimate indicator of success. 
For one thing, defining EQ is difficult 
and subject to error. So imagine how sus- 
ceptible to bias measuring it is. Some- 
thing so open to misuse should not be 
given much credibility. 
Janet Lee 
Tarzana, California 


ONCE AGAIN, GOOD OLD INTELLECTUAL 
ability has been repackaged and market- 
ed as a “new” kind of ability. The “high 
EQ” children and the other “emotional- 
ly intelligent” people in your story can 
also be construed as highly efficient 
abstract thinkers (which is underscored 
by the high sar scores of the “high EQ” 
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Going from hair 
loss to hair 
regrowth was 
beyond his 
wildest dreams. 
But then he 
) learned there's a 

5 product that 
could actually regrow hair. He learned about 
Rogaine® Topical Solution (minoxidil topical 
solution 2%). Because for male pattern 
baldness, only Rogaine has been medically 
proven to regrow hair. 

How Rogaine works. 

The exact mechanism by which minoxidil 
stimulates hair growth is unknown. But many 
scientists believe that Rogaine works, in part, 
by taking advantage of the existing hair's 
growth cycle. Prolong the growth cycle so 
that more hairs grow longer and thicker at 
the same time, and you may see improved 
scalp coverage. 


Will Rogaine work for you? 

Dermatologists conducted 12-month 
clinical tests. After 4 months, 26% of patients 
using Rogaine 
reported moderate 
to dense hair 
regrowth, compared 
with 11% of those 
using a placebo (a similar solution without 
minoxidil — the active ingredient in Rogaine). 

After 1 year of use, almost half of the men 
who continued using Rogaine rated their 
regrowth as moderate (40%) to dense (8%). 
Thirty-six percent reported minimal regrowth 
The rest (16%) had no regrowth 

Side effects? About 7% of those who 
used Rogaine had some itching of the scalp 
(Roughly 5% of those using a placebo 
reported the same minor irritations.) Rogaine 
should be applied only to a normal, healthy 
scalp (not sunburned or irritated) 


Make a commitment to see results. 

Studies indicate it usually takes at /east 4 
months of twice-daily treatment before there 
is evidence of regrowth 

Just a few minutes in the morning and a 
few at night. That's all it takes to apply 
Rogaine. \f you're younger, have been losing 
your hair for a shorter period of time, and 
have less initial hair loss, you're more likely 
to have a better response 









Keep in mind that Rogaine is a treatment, 
not a cure. So further progress is only possi- 
ble by using it continuously. If you stop 
using it, you will probably shed your newly 
regrown hair within a few months. But it's 
easy to make Rogaine a part of your daily 
routine. Thousands of men do. And now you 
can find out if Rogaine is for you 
The facts are free. Plus we'll send you 

a $10 incentive to see a doctor. 

Call 1-800-531-1090 and we'll send 
you a confidential free Information Kit. And 
since you need a prescription to get 
Rogaine, we'll include a \ist of nearby 
dermatologists or other doctors experienced 
in treating hair loss, plus a $10 incentive to 
visit a doctor soon. 

So call today. Maybe Rogaine can make 
your dreams.of hair regrowth come true, too 





Call for 

your free 
Information 
Kit on Rogaine 
anda $10 
incentive to see 
a doctor. 


1-800-531-1090 





Or visit our World Wide Web site at 
http://www.igroup.com/rogaine 
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IF IT HAS A GARAGE, YOU 
CAN BET THERE'S A 
JEEP CHEROKEE PARKED IN IT. 


There’s no question Jeep Cherokee Sport is the 
perfect commuter vehicle for those people who seek out 
fun and adventure on a daily basis 

The excitement begins with a quieter 4.0 litre 
6-cylinder engine that churns out 190 horsepower and 

> foot-pounds of torque. To take you up trails that 


swere once the exclusive territory of mountain goats, our 





legendary Selec-Trac® full-time four-wheel drive 
system is available for your climbing pleasure 

Of course, safety is also extremely Important to 
us, which is why we offer a driver's air bag, high- 
strength steel side-guard door beams, and available 
four-wheel anti-lock brakes 


Call 1-800-925-JEEP for the dealer nearest you 


Or visit our Web site at http.//www.jeepunpaved.com 


to find out more about the 4x4 that can make even 


the drive home seem a lot more interesting 


Jeep 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 





The environment... better than you think 


The sky is not falling 


Good news: The end of the Earth as we know it is not imminent. The 
cycle of decline in the quality of our environment can be broken and, 
despite what some environmentalists are claiming, great strides have 
already been taken towards improving our situation. 

We are not saying the world is a pristine place without problems. 
Nor are we diminishing the role that environmentalists played in calling 
attention to the importance of protecting the planet. In fact, it's probably 
because they painted such alarming pictures that individuals and indus- 
try took steps to lessen man's impact on the environment. 

But more than 30 years have passed since the environmental move- 
ment began. They made their point. There is no longer a need for alarmists, 
but there is a need for some perspective and some optimism. There's a lot 
of good news out there. 

Gregg Easterbrook has given us that perspective in his recent 
book, “A Moment on the Earth: The Coming Age of Environmental Opti- 
mism" (Viking Penguin, 1995). Easterbrook talks about the dire predic- 
tions of the 1960s and 1970s that did not come to pass, sheds light on 
the tenacity of the Earth and discusses how much good has already 
occurred, while not diminishing the work that remains to be done. 

The robin, which some believed would be extinct by now, is still 
one of the most prolific birds in the United States. The 1980s saw not 
widespread starvation as some had forecast, but an agricultural abun- 
dance. The supply of petroleum that some said would be exhausted by 
the 1990s is still ample. 

As Easterbrook points out, air in the U.S. is significantly cleaner in 
the '90s than it was in the "70s. Smog in the U.S. declined even as the 
economy grew and the number of cars on the road increased. Air pollu- 
tion from lead declined by more than 90 percent, and emissions that 
form smog and acid rain declined substantially. The number of cities that 
do not meet national ambient air-quality standards has declined by 50 
percent since the mid-'70s. This is progress. 

And to those who think industry and nature cannot coexist, we say 
show a little respect for Mother Nature. She is one strong lady, resilient and 
capable of rejuvenation. The environment recovers well from both natural 
and man-made disasters. 

When Mount St. Helens erupted in 1980, it destroyed 200 square 
miles of land and 19 million old-growth trees. Just 15 years later, much 
of the area has recovered. New generations of elk have learned to feed 
in new-growth forests rather than old growth. Coho salmon, thought 
unable to survive in the now unnaturally warm waters of the area, are 
thriving. Even Alaska's Prince William Sound survived a 1989 oil spill and 
today is biologically alive thanks to the remarkable powers of nature. 

In his book, Easterbrook points out nature itself has produced far 
more devastating changes than any caused by man—ice ages, meteor 
strikes, large-scale volcanic eruptions that spewed millions of tons of 
“pollutants” into the air—and the environment has survived. 

Does this justify or lessen the impact of industrial pollution? Of 
course not. Our point is that nature, over the millennia, has learned to 
cope. Mother Nature is pretty successful in taking on human nature. 

There are plenty of legitimate environmental problems yet to be 
tackled. But they won't be solved by crying that the end is near or by 
diminishing the accomplishments we have already achieved. 


Mobil 


children). Abstract thinking is a quality 
central to the notion of traditional intel- 
ligence. IQ scores have for decades been 
known to be the best predictor of educa- 
tional and occupational achievement, 
and as long as intelligence continues to 
be a dirty word in this society, psycholo- 
gists who like to make a quick buck will 
take advantage of people’s eagerness to 
hear that it can be replaced with a more 
politically correct term. 
Asta Bjarnadottir 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


WE AT THE RESOLVING CONFLICT CRE- 
atively Program could not agree more 
with your statement that “nowhere is 
the discussion of emotional intelligence 
more pressing than in schools.” Kids are 
coming to school more frightened and 
angry than ever before. While we 
acknowledge that educators alone can- 
not counter all the influences society 
places on children, schools are still a cen- 
tral place where kids can learn how to 
handle their emotions, deal with con- 
flicts and face difficult issues. 
Linda Lantieri, Director 
Resolving Conflict Creatively Program 
New York City 


Manifesto on Race 


AS A PERMANENT U.S. RESIDENT OF INDI- 
an origin, I am outraged and discomfited 
by the half-baked racist ideas espoused 
by Dinesh D’Souza [DrvipING Ling, Oct. 
2}. Unfortunately, his views are not 
uncommon today among whites and 
Asians, conservative and liberal. The 
open espousal of views expressed by The 
End of Racism and The Bell Curve should 
lead to a joining of the issue by the silent 
and sane majority. Perhaps we can char- 
itably hope that such debate is what Mr. 
D’Souza and his ilk really want? Nah! 
Uma Kotagal 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN MY LIFE AS AN 
Indian in America, I feel ashamed of a 
fellow Indian, Dinesh D'Souza, It is trag- 
ic that a land that can boast a thousand 
Mahatma Gandhis has to bear the shame 
of producing someone like him. 
Ashima K. Kodali 
Fremont, California 


JUST WHO IS JACK E. WHITE, AND WHAT 
are his credentials? He calls D’Souza’s 
book half-baked and small-minded. Dr. 
Thomas Sowell, a prominent black econ- 
omist writing in Forbes, said it is “must 
reading.” I think I'll read the book and 
boycott small-minded reviews in TIME. 
Mark Warda 

Clearwater, Florida 








Our Internet address is: 


http://www.mobil.com. ©1995 Mobil Corporation 
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Chances are, 
your first Rolodex“ 
phone directory 
was nothing like this. 


1234 MAIN ST. 
FT. WORTH TEXAS 6102 


eutness ee 


Think you'd be lost without your old 
desktop flip file? We think you'll like 
this new Rolodex pocket directory 


e Organizes up to 1000 detailed 
business-contact files 

¢ Stores up to 60 lines per file 
displays up to six lines at once 


e Allows convenient scrolling plus 
instant access to data with its 
powerful electronic search mode 


e Shares data with compatible 
directories via IR beam and links 
to a PC with available interface 


To order, or for the location 
of a store near you, call 


1-800-THE-SHACK™ 


RadioShack. 


You've got questions. We've got answers” 














Depression. 
A flaw in chemistry, 


not character. 





For untold decades depression has been considered the symptom 





Above: Brain scan help, With this better understanding of depression and 


manic the only shame would be not calling 


IVs NATIONAL ALLIANCE FOR RESEARCH ON SCHIZOPHRENIA AND DEPRESSION 
unc 


of a weak character or underlying laziness. In reality, 
nothing could be further from the truth 

New medical research has taught us that depres- 
sion is biological, caused by a chemical imbalance in 
the brain. A discovery that has made help available 
today that only 10 years ago didn't exist. Please call 


1-800-717-3111 if you or someone you know needs 


a 80% success rate with treatment, we hope you'll see 














Global Warming on the Way? 


I APPLAUD MICHAEL LEMONICK FOR 
reluctantly conceding [SCIENCE, Oct. 2] 
what many scientists and any others with 
intuitive sense have known for 20 years: 
that our industrial society dumps crap 
into the air, which causes the earth to 
heat up, which is going to wreak havoc. 
The refusal to believe our way of life 
could be the instrument of our destruc- 
tion may have been pierced ever so 
slightly now that “a respected U.N.- 
sponsored body made up of more than 
1,500 leading climate experts from 60 


Marshmallows Tomorrow 
But Never Today 

Several readers 
were intrigued 
by the marsh- 
mallow test 
described in 
“The EQ Fac- 
tor” (Cover 
Story, Oct. 2], 
in which psychologists try to deter- 
mine whether four-year-olds will 
turn out to be well-adjusted as 
teenagers. Youngsters who can 
resist one marshmallow in hand in 
order to gain a second one later, 
testers say, tend to grow up more 
adventurous, confident and depend- 
able. The experiment reminded 
Haskell Rosenberg of Pittsford, 
New York, of the White Queen's 
rule in Alice Through the Looking- 
Glass: “... Jam tomorrow, and jam 
yesterday—but never jam today.” 
Argued Rosenberg: “It's not as 
much fun to hold out, but in the 
long run, it’s the only way.” Michael 
Sherman, 11, of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, questioned the psycholo- 
gists’ finding that about half the 
children have the fortitude to resist 
temptation and earn an extra 
marshmallow. “Most kids would 
grab the first marshmallow and 
run,” Sherman insisted. “Everybody 
has the power to be a genius, but 
the question is, Do they choose to 
use it? Einstein was dyslexic and 
wasn't your all-around popular kid, 
but look how he turned out.” Susan 
Fleming of Philadelphia asked her 
eight-year-old daughter Annie what 
she would do in the test. “Since 
she has great emotional intelli- 
gence, | was surprised when she 
told me she would have eaten the 
first marshmallow,” wrote Fleming. 
Why? “I don't really like marshmal- 
lows very much,” Annie replied. 
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Before You Take Advil or Tylenol 
Again, Get a Second Opinion 


t's been about a year since a pain 

reliever called Aleve® was made 

available to consumers without a 

prescription, and its benefits are 
being discovered by more and more 
people each day. 

In fact, clinical studies show that 
Aleve has key advantages over other 
brands. At the end of the day, a two-pill 
dose of Aleve provides stronger pain 
relief than a dose of Advil®* It provides 
longer-lasting relief than Extra Strength 
Tylenol® and is gentler on the stomach 
lining than aspirin. So if you haven't 
been satisfied with your current pain 
reliever, you may want to try Aleve. 

Aleve is the only non-prescription 
pain relief product that offers Americans 
in pain a completely different active 
ingredient—naproxen sodium! It was 
developed from Naprosyn® (naproxen) 
and Anaprox® (naproxen sodium), two of 
the world’s most widely used prescrip- 
tion pain relievers. That’s probably why 
so many doctors have already recom- 
mended Aleve for their patients. 

Here are some additional things you 
may want to think about when consid- 
ering this new choice: 


THE DOSING ADVANTAGE 

Most pain relievers are labeled to be 
taken up to four or six times a day, 
which may not be convenient if you want 
to work all day or sleep through the 
night. However, in looking at the recom- 
mended dosing chart (above right), you 
will notice a basic difference with Aleve. 
Aleve is labeled to be dosed every 8 to 
12 hours instead of every 6 to 8 hours 
like Extra Strength Tylenol, or 4 to 6 
hours like Advil. 


THE VALUE DIFFERENCE 
How often you have to take a pain 
reliever also affects your wallet. 


“Based on a single, 2-pill dose pain relief 
comparison at 11 and 12 hours. 

Do not take this product if you had either hives or a 
severe allergic reaction after taking any pain reliever. 





RECOMMENDED DOSING 
HOURS 0 2 4 6 8 10 12 








These days, it’s important to get the 
most for your money. The table below 
shows that the price on the bottle is not 
the best guide to value. The cost for the 
number of pills you have to take for the 
maximum daily dose varies greatly. The 
cost for Aleve shows it may be an excellent 
choice for value-conscious consumers. 


THE SAFETY STORY 

Finally, even though you can buy them 
almost everywhere, remember OTC pain 
relievers are serious medicine. It's 


COST PER 24 HOURS OF PAIN RELIEF 








(Based on Maximum Daily Dose) 
BRAND ———s—CéOSTT 
er $0.31 
ety CoD. 

Advil $0.63 
(Grits! GP PEEP 

Extra Strength $0.78 
Tylenol 

(8 pills) 

Soe $0.94 
Bayer 4 aya) aya) a) ay a RY a) 
(12 pills) CCL CLEebD 


Based on IRI drug outlet pricing data 
on 50 count bottles (1/1/95-4/2/95). 





important to read the product's label 
and directions carefully. 

You may have recently heard of 
reports in leading medical journals, 
such as the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, linking aceta- 
minophen (the active ingredient in 
Tylenol) to possible liver damage. 
These patients took more than the 
maximum daily dose of acetamino- 
phen, and many of these patients were 
either fasting and/or consuming alco- 
hol. If you consume three or more 
alcohol-containing drinks per day, you 
should ask your doctor for advice for 
when and how you should take any OTC 
pain reliever. In fact, it was recently 
announced that all OTC pain relievers 
should have an alcohol warning. 

Look for a list of the approved uses 
for the product, how often and for how 
long you can take it, and especially for 
any warnings or side effects of which 
you should be aware. For example, if 
you suffer from stomach pain, you 
should check with your doctor or phar- 
macist before taking aspirin, ibuprofen 
or naproxen sodium. Remember, when 
used properly, OTC pain relievers can 
provide safe and effective relief from 
most common aches and pains. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

For the first time in more than 10 
years, there's a pain relief choice 
that's really different—Aleve. And 
having a new choice means that you 
are better able to find pain relief that’s 
right for you. 

If you are in doubt about what to 
take, ask your doctor or pharmacist. 
Chances are, he or she may recom- 
mend Aleve. Even though it’s been 
around for only one year, many doctors 
have already recommended it. 
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nations” has deemed that “human activ 
ity” might have something to do with 


Comfort, warmth, quiet and safety. i re 


A REMARKABLE HEATER! plo Califo 


YOUR ARTICLE ON CLIMATE CHANGE IS AN 
insult to the mainstream of scientists 
Control Panel who have studied the issue. Yes, there 
are uncertainties as to the magnitude of 
cause and effect. And yes, there is some 
disagreement on specific rises in tem- 


peratures and rainfall. But to just throw 
up your hands and say it is too late to do ‘ 
anything will only allow the preventable ‘ 


to happen. 
Howard Mead 


Cinnaminson, New Jersey 


THE EARTH HAS ALWAYS HAD ITS OWN 
agenda. Literally thousands of sea-level é 

changes and life-form extinctions oc- 

curred prior to human existence on this 

earth. The earth will continue to change, 

with us or without us. 

Bronwyn Clear 

Richardson, Texas 

Via E-mail 


I HAVE JUST LEARNED THAT GLOBAI 
warming might cause sea levels to rise as 
much as three feet by the year 2100. With 
































only a century to prepare, how will we ' 
ULTRA COMPACT ever survive such a catastrophe? Of 
10"W x 11"D x 12"H course, that is the extreme worst-case 
scenario, so | may be overreacting. Per 
haps I should just go back to worrying 
“The Magellan Ultimate Gu about overpopulation and_ rapacious 
re not completely satisfied. 
, simply return it fora development, which, if allowed to con- 
tinue, will surely turn our battered plan- 
et into a toxic wasteland to which inun- 
The Vornado EVH \Electronic Vortex : the dation would come as a blessing. 
heater of choice. It au ly responds to y Douglas E. Sherman 
Constant Comfort Control The Vortex Air Circulation System Brighton, Massachusetts 
continuously delivering the precise | circulates air quickly and quietly 
1 require. Sir throughout the entire room. WHEN TECHNOLOGY ADVANCES TO THE 
! io ~ | point that weather can be accurately pre- 
d apenas me dicted more than five days in advance, I | 
” Y . may start to get concerned about global- 
f need * % . 4 | warming predictions. ; i 
» » ¥ a| James P. Dickerson 
} Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
a ee al a | i 
Dishonor in the Ranks | 














ae eres I FIRMLY BELIEVE THOSE SERVICEMEN 
! Ro CEOS SPE Iy ETTIOS UNS EA OE SU EF who brutally raped the 12-year-old girl in 
| : , ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY Okinawa should be held fully account- 

y ension able for their actions [JAPAN, Oct. 2]. The 
| TMX311 smoke screen of the Status of Forces 


: Agreement only intensifies the embar- 
rassment of the American people for the 
behavior of their military personnel. 
How can anyone with a conscience tol- 
. 0S The Magelian Gre erate such a defense? What are the oblig- 
ations of the U.S. military when sta- 
tioned on foreign soil, and why aren't 
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those obligations being enforced? In 
their blatant and callous disregard for 
human decency and proper military 
behavior, the servicemen waived their 
right to protection under the agreement 
and should be held accountable to the 
laws of Japan The arcane postwar agree 
ment should no longer protect them 
Their confession should serve as their 
indictment and as grounds for a court 
martial and a dishonorable discharge 
from the U.S. military 
Marie-Eileen Onieal 
Lowell, Massachusett 
Via E-mail 


I AM ASHAMED FOR MY COUNTRY AFTER 

reading about the rape of the young girl 

in Okinawa by U.S. servicemen. Those 

who commit such brutal crimes should 

be put to death, but men in my country 

commit rapes in frightening numbers 
because the penalty is laughable 

Lisa Tucker 

| Kingsville, Texas 





THE FUROR OVER THE RAPE OF AN 
Okinawan girl should be tempered by 
the realization that since the end of 
World War II the number of crimes by 

| ourservicemen has been far outweighed 

| by their many, many acts of decency 
| and humanitarianism 

Hugh F. O'Reilly 

Ewa Beach, Hawaii 


AS AN OKINAWAN, I WAS OUTRAGED BY 
the rape of the young Okinawan girl by 
American servicemen. The _ incident 
only symbolizes the immense injustice 
the Okinawans have suffered over the 
years by both the Japanese and the 
American governments 

Mayumi Shinjo 


New York City 
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Sabotage 

Amtrak’s Sunset Limited was 
en route from Miami to Los 
Angeles with 268 people 
aboard when it derailed in the 
middle of the night on a re- 
mote stretch of track in Ari- 
zona. The casualties: one crew 
member dead, a hundred 
people injured. Evidence 
quickly led investigators to 
pronounce the crash no acci- 
dent: two rails were found to 
have been deliberately uncou- 
pled; and a message was 
found at the crash site from 
the so-called Sons of the 
Gestapo—a previously un- 
known group—that assailed 
the FBI and the Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Firearms, 
as well as the agencies’ roles 
in the controversial Waco and 
Ruby Ridge standoffs. FB1 in- 
vestigators launched a broad 
investigation and refused to 
speculate on who might be re- 
sponsible for the crime, or the 
motive. 


Medicare Maneuvers 

With contentious party-line 
votes, both the Ways and 
Means and the Commerce 
committees of the House 
approved the G.o.P.’s plan to 
overhaul Medicare and save 
$270 billion. Republicans 
hailed their plan as one that Pop MARTYR OF THE WEEK: Mourning votaries grieved anew for Tejano-music star 
would rescue Medicare Selena as the former president of her fan club went on trial for her murder 
from bankruptcy and have r : : 2 
the added benefit of giving 
seniors more health-care 
options. To no one’s sur- Serena N S | E A N G E S en 
prise, Democrats continued Se ae I D L 0 $ E L SE age 
to attack the plan as an un- 
necessary hatchet job de- 
signed to finance a $245 bil- 
lion G.o.P. tax cut for the 
wealthy. The acrimony be- 
tween the two parties grew 
more bitter still when the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion announced it was en- 
dorsing the G.o.P. plan. The 
apparent quid pro quo: Re- 
publicans agreed to spare 
doctors from fee reductions, 
exempt them from certain 





Knock-knock-knocking on Brentwood’s Door 
Former Murder One defendant 0.J. SIMPSON is having a hard 
time getting back into the groove of his pretrial life-style. 
Members of Simpson’s country club are reportedly lobbying 
to revoke his membership, and restaurants in Simpson’s 
Brentwood neighborhood have voiced concerns about serv- 
ing him. But O.J. won't be turned away from one old haunt. 
“We would never take that kind of action,” says Jill Jennings, 
a manager at MEZZALUNA, the restaurant where Ron Goldman 
waited tables and Nicole Brown Simpson ate her last meal. 
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CHRONICLES 


INNERS @ LOSERS 


FORBES BROKAW 
G.0-P. presidential dark All set to helm Inter- 
horse vaults to No. 3 in view of the Century 
New Hampshire polls with 0.)., he ends up 
on nothing but charm, with Cancellation of 
grit and $25 million the Century 
JOHN TESH JACQUES CHIRAC 
Polygram actually pays French President faces 
$8 mil. for a half-share strikes at home, anti- 
of his record label bomb protests abroad 

MCDONALD’S 

First Canadian fishing Loses right to trade- 
village in history to mark in South Africa 
lend its name to a No- owing to absence dur- 
bel Peace Prize winner ing sanctions era 





UM, 0.)., ABOUT 


THOSE METAPHORS ... 


4éLet’s get in 

a room and 

debate ... I’d like 
to be able to 
knock that chip off 
Marcia’s 
shoulder.77 


—0.J. SIMPSON, IN AN 
INTERVIEW WITH THE NEW 
YORK TIMES, DISCUSSING 
HIS DESIRE FOR A PAY- 
PER-VIEW CONFRONTATION 
WITH PROSECUTOR 
MARCIA CLARK 


44\ heard 
accounts of things 
like Tom Brokaw 
was sharpening 
knives for the 
interview.77 


—SIMPSON, IN THE SAME 
INTERVIEW, ON HIS REASONS 
FOR CANCELING HIS 
SCHEDULED INTERVIEW WITH 
NBC NEWS 


: Even His Hairdresser 

| Doesn't Know for Sure 

3 Sure, Medicare is important. But 

2 what really has Washington trans- 

q fixed is the question of whether 
memoirist Colin Powell will run for 
President. Here’s last week’s crop of ' 
Powell-related gossip—100% guar- 


anteed to have been obsessed over 
by actual journalists and campaign 
professionals. 

QELS Powell’s virtual silence on the O.J. verdict, 
Republican operatives hint, is the surest sign yet that the 
retired general is not going to run. Were he truly serious 
about healing a racially divided nation, they say, he 
would not have let the verdict pass without a unifying 
speech. A Democratic party operative agrees: “If that 
wasn’t his moment, what is?” 





Powell is slated to speak to a small trade group 
in Orlando, Florida, on Nov. 18—the very date and site of 
“Presidential III,” the next big straw poll for Republican 
hopefuls. Members of Bob Dole’s team are so concerned 
they ask the Powell camp for clarification. Powell’s peo- 
ple say the coincidence is, indeed, a coincidence. 


(QUINTA Rumors sweep Capitol Hill that Powell 
has hired the Tarrance Group, a Republican polling out- 
fit. But calls by TiME to Ed Goeas, the firm’s top man, re- 
veal the truth: “We called them,” says Goeas, who had 
been casting about for work, “not the other way around.” 


In preparation for an upcoming book signing in 
Dayton, Ohio, a Powell representative requests a meeting 
with the Dayton Daily News. Dole operatives nervously 
wonder whether there is more to this than book sales. 


(QELS Senior Republican party officials tell re- 
porters that Powell's wife Alma won’t let him run even if 
he wants to—which, the officials say, he doesn’t. “Powell 
is like Jim Baker,” says one. “He would like to be ap- 
pointed President, but he doesn’t want to run for it.” 
Alma’s alleged opposition seals the case. 
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| antitrust restrictions and 
| cap large malpractice 
awards. 


The G.0.P. Tax Ax 

Coming to terms despite 
internal disagreements and 
the pressures of presidential 
politics, Senate Republican 
tax writers agreed on a $245 
billion package of tax cuts, 
including a $500-per-child 
credit for most families and 
reductions in capital-gains 
taxes. The proposal faces 
heavy opposition from 
Democrats, with a presiden- 
tial veto considered likely. 


Nunn Makes It Eight Men Out 
Democrats lost their most 
powerful voice on national de- 
fense matters, as well as a re- 
spected member of their once 
formidable but now rapidly 
shrinking Southern delega- 
tion. Saying he lacks the “zest 
and enthusiasm” for a fifth 
term, Senator Sam Nunn of 
Georgia announced he would 
step down at the end of next 
year—the eighth Senate Dem- 
ocrat to call it quits and bow 
out of next year’s elections. 


Supremes Tackle Gay Rights 
With “swing” Justices Sandra 
Day. O’Connor and Anthony 
Kennedy lobbing skeptical 
questions at Colorado’s solic- 
itor general, who was de- 
fending the state’s anti-gay- 
rights measure, the U.S. 
Supreme Court heard oral 
arguments in a case that 
could yield the most impor- 
tant discrimination decision 
of the new term. At issue 

is whether Colorado voters 
violated U.S. Equal Protec- 
tion guarantees when they 
approved a ban on laws or 
policies forbidding discrimi- 
nation against homosexuals. 


Navy in Hot Water Again 
Hardly recovered from the 
Tailhook scandal, the Navy 
set sail once again on the 
treacherous seas of a sexual- 
harassment case. In Wash- 
ington, court-martial pro- 
ceedings opened against 
Captain Everett Greene to 
examine charges that he 
wrote suggestive notes and 
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C’MON, ADMIT IT, 
YOU’D JUST LOVE TO 
STRAP ON THOSE = 
susPeners, (i is es 
WITH MILLIPEDE?* GALAGA’ 
SLATHER ON THE HAIR GEL, AND PLAY A GOOD ‘ . 
AND GALAXIAN®” DEFENDER® 


OL’ FASHIONED GAME OF LEVERAGE BUYOUT, a 
WELL, TAKE HEART. THOSE KINDER, 
GENTLER DAYS MAY BE GONE, BUT THEIR 
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CHRONICLES 


WINS FIST Role) MIMO 055 wank avan stamary] 


AS A YOUNG 
BOY, I SAW THE 


PAIN in my 

FATHER’S EYES. 
GRADUATE OF Cae 
THE SCHOOL OF 


FORT, 1 MEAN, 


| eS 

WAND WHAT WAS iT ALLS 
GOING FOR,? SOME SOCIAL 
“SAFETY NET” FOR. 


PEOPLE TOO LAZY 
TO ROLL UP. | 
THEIR SLEEVES | 
AND iNHERiT 


M THER OWN) 


KNOWING EACH “PAA 
DOLLAR THE GOVERNMENT 


TOOK 


MEANT ONE 
MULTI-MiLLIONTH 


LESS 
FOR US. 


HOW ABOUT MY PROPOSAL 
To MAKE HUNDRED-DOLLAR. 
BILLS OUR LOWEST FORM 
OF CURRENCY 2? THAT 
COULD GREATLY SIMPLIFY 


BUT I’M NOT QUITE SURE 
\T RESONATES WiTH 
MIDDLE-INCOME VOTERS. 


} | eae) \T DOESN'T 
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made harassing calls to two 
female subordinates. He in- 
sists his messages were mis- 
construed. On Friday the 
judge dismissed one woman's 
allegations. At the time of the 
alleged incidents, Greene ran 
the Navy’s equal-opportunity 
unit—which handled sex- 
harassment complaints. 


Mayday! 

In New York State two top 
executives of Tec-Air Services 
pleaded guilty to charges of 
having failed to properly test 
and maintain emergency 
equipment aboard various 
commercial and government 
aircraft—including Air Force 
One and Air Force Two, used 
to ferry the President, Vice 
President and other top offi- 
cials about. 


0.3. to NBC: Never Mind 
Just hours before he was 
scheduled to be questioned 


| by NBC's Tom Brokaw and 


Katie Couric, O.]J. Simpson 
pulled out of a one-hour, no- 
holds-barred TV interview, 
the buildup for which had at- 
tracted nationwide curiosity 
as well as furor. The reason 
for Simpson’s balk: his 
lawyers told him his answers 
might complicate his defense 
in the civil suits brought by 
the Brown and Goldman fam- 
ilies. Simpson followed his 
NBC no-show with a phone 
call to the New York Times to 


| declare, “I am an innocent 


| man.” Simpson also told the 
| paper that he had been wrong 


| to “get physical” with his wife 





in a 1989 abuse incident, that 
he remained “on the same 
page” with the Brown family 
over the welfare of his chil- 
dren and that his legal bills 
had not impoverished him— 
“T still have my Ferrari,” the 
former defendant said. 


Not Next on Court TV 

Two high-publicity murder 
trials opened, and without 
the glare of courtroom televi- 
sion coverage. In Los Ange- 
les prosecutors began their 
retrial of Lyle and Erik 
Menendez on charges of hav- 
ing murdered their parents; 
the prior prosecution of the 
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brothers, who claim they 
were driven to kill by years 
of sexual abuse, ended in 
hung juries. In Houston, 
Yolanda Saldivar went on 
trial for the murder of Tejano 
singing star Selena. The for- 
mer president of Selena’s fan 
club, Saldivar claims the 
shooting was an accident. 


WORLD 


Two Days Late, a Truce 

The warring parties in Bosnia 
silenced their guns—with 
some major exceptions—two 
days after a cease-fire was 
due to take effect (the truce 
was held up until gas and 
electricity connections could 
be restored to the besieged | 
capital of Sarajevo). Shortly 
before the scheduled start of | 
the cease-fire, the Serbs bom- 
barded a U.N.-declared “safe 
area,” killing a Norwegian 
peacekeeper and prompting a 
NATO air strike against them; 
while the Bosnian army used 
the following truce delay to 
make several advances of its 
own. The Serbs also renewed 
their infamous “ethnic cleans- 
ing,” this time forcing thou- 
sands of women and children 
from towns in northwestern 
Bosnia and taking captive 
thousands of men who now 
face an uncertain fate. But af- 
ter nearly three dozen failed 
cease-fires, the latest truce ap- 
peared to be holding at week’s 
end. There was, however, a 
cruel new twist: makeshift 
natural-gas lines, flowing with 
the volatile fuel for the first 
time in months, caused at 
least two serious explosions in 
Sarajevo, where Kosevo Hos- 
pital set up a special burn unit 
to handle an expected rise in 
burn victims. 








Israelis Begin Pullout 

As joyful Palestinians ululat- 
ed and fired pistols into the 
air, Israeli forces began their 
withdrawal from parts of the 
West Bank. Despite pledges 
of peace and brotherhood 
signed last month in Wash- 
ington, the transfer of power 
in several towns was terse 
and businesslike at best. A 
banner in Arabic that 
stretched across one town’s 





CHRONICLES 


A Real Killing 


ACK IN MARCH, IT WAS ES- 
timated that the OJ. 
boomlet could add $200 million to 
the nation’s gross domestic product. After 
seven additional months of merchandis- 
ing, that figure begins to look a tad low 
when you account for all the revenue 
streams: legal fees; at least $60 million in 
gross revenues from various books; 


By JOHN ROTHCHILD 


to tune in to an O.J. broadcast, 
so the case has no implications 
for NAFTA. 

Ted Turner is a major O.J. beneficia- 
ry. Thanks to the trial, the viewership at 
CNN surged—prompting an estimated 
$45 million windfall in ad revenues—just 
at the moment his company was angling 
to be sold to Time Warner, the parent of 


$5 million to $10 million in OJ. spessteereteyts this magazine. The dealmakers 


phone cards; $5 million in Simp- gysmy 





son statuettes; $1.5 million in . 
O.J. trading cards; Al Cowlings’ 
900 line—the whole affair begins 
to rank on a par with the annual 
sales of a mid-size company. A 
tentative accounting: 

Simpson is out an estimated 
$6 million to $10 million, most of 
which goes to his lawyers. While he has re- 
couped a hefty amount from the sale of 
various O.J. products, it’s still not clear 
whether his bout with justice will turn a 
profit. The question remains: Can he write 
off the trial as a business expense? 

@ The county of Los Angeles is out 
almost $10 million in trial-related 
expenses, but the economy of 
the city has got at least a $4 mil- 
lion shot in the arm from 
visiting reporters, plus 
enough tourists last sum- 
mer to move L.A. up on the 
list of popular U.S, destina- 
tions. The region couldn't 
have done better if it host- 
eda Miss America pageant. ~ 

@ The O,J. case hasn't 
helped Ford because, after 
an initial spurt, the sale of 
white Broncos actually de- 
clined during the first eight 
months of the trial. Nor did 
that case have a notice- 
able effect on the Aki- 
ta dog business. The ‘ 
people at Hertz tell 
me their Simpson 
connection has not al- 
tered normal growth 
in profits and revenues one 
way or the other. Orange juice has enjoyed 
record sales, but a spokesman for the in- 
dustry doubts the ex-defendant can take 
any credit. 

There has been no reported surge in 
crossings from illegal immigrants trying 

























were smart enough to realize 
that O.J. wasn’t forever, but 
healthy revenues certainly 
added to Turner's allure. Al- 
ready, Ted Turner has sent a 
$50 million finder’s fee to Mike 
Milken, and the numbers sug- 
gest that Simpson deserves the 
same. 

¢ What about the macro view? Econo- 
mists have to ask themselves: Does the 
boost in the GNP from O.]J. output make up 
for the drag on the GNP from millions of 
people glued to their TV sets and staying 
away from the stores? According to my 
statistical reckoning, Americans put in 

more man-hours watching 
the Bronco chase than 
it took to build the 
entire Panama Canal. 
A number cruncher 
§ has calculated that just 
* five minutes a day of 
? OJ. office gossip would 
ghave cost the country 
2 $27 billion in lost pro- 
“ductivity, but surely 
there’s been more gos- 
sip than that. Add in the 
daydreaming, lapses in 
concentration and vis- 
its to psychiatrists for 
post-O.J. trial _let- 
down syndrome, 
and you have a seri- 
ous recessionary 
undertow. 

Only time will tell 
whether the end of 
this ordeal will put the 
ring back in the cash reg- 

ister, as devoted viewers 
emerge from their dens and head grog- 
gily for the malls, with disposable in- 
come that has not been spent since the 
trial began. —With reporting by Charlotte 
Faltermayer/New York 
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THE GOOD NEWS 


V A report shows that treating 
ulcers with antibiotics may be 
more effective and less costly 
than using other ulcer-fighting 
methods such as acid blockers. 
Patients taking drugs to kill 
Helicobacter pylori (the bacte- 
ria linked to ulcers) are five 
times less likely to experience a 
recurrence of their ulcer symptoms, com- 
pared with patients receiving traditional 
therapies. 


Y Women suffering from abnormally 
long and heavy periods (known as menor- 
rhagia) may soon be treated by having 
their uteri zapped with microwaves. In a 
study of 23 women, 83% who underwent 
this novel regimen were relieved of their 
symptoms for six months. It works by de- 
stroying the patient’s overly thick uterine 
lining. 

partes —GO00. Journ 


BAD: Research to Prever 





$0 WHAT DO YOU CALL SHOWGIRLS? 
44\ do not like this word bomb. It is not a 
bomb; it is a device which is exploding.77 


—JACQUES LE BLANC, FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO NEW ZEALAND, 
RESPONDING TO CRITICISM OF FRANCE’S NUCLEAR TESTS IN 
POLYNESIA BEFORE THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB IN WELLINGTON 


They Also Serve Who Don’t Win Nobels 


Professors at the University of Chicago have won 
Nobel Prizes for Economics five of the past six 

years—and eight times since 1976 (Robert Lu- 
cas, right, is the most recent winner). Is there 
anyone in the school’s economics department 


who hasn’t won a Nobel? Yes, and they 
shared their feelings about it with TiME: 








Y Preliminary research sug- 
gests that high-fat diets may 
boost by 80% the risk of macular 
degeneration, a disease of the 
central part of the retina that is 
the leading cause of blindness in 
the elderly. 


V If your doctor says you need 
coronary angioplasty, you'd better do your 
homework. Researchers say the risk of 
complications is 40% lower in hospitals 
that perform the procedure more than 400 
times a year than in those that do only 200 
or so. 

~ Heavy women have something new to 
be worried about: their feet. A study of 
580 women found that 23% of those who 
were overweight suffered from inflamed 
arches, 20% from tendinitis and 12% from 
foot fractures. 


an Amencan Academy of Orthaoade Surtees conference 


Casey Jones, 
Federal Stooge 


Last week's sabotaged Am- 
trak train in Arizona had the 
alt.conspiracy newsgroup 
on the Internet all aflutter. 
Sample postings: 









44Since 0.J. was found not 
guilty ... another crisis had 
to be manufactured, pos- 

sibly as a ramp up to an at- 
tack on the O.J./Louis Far- 





i) 
tw 


José Scheinkman (new department 
chair): “For me, the fear is that things 
cannot get any better. [Becoming 
chair now] is a little bit like becoming 
President of a country that is [already] 
booming.” 


D. Gale Johnson (former chair and provost): “I feel pretty 
good, since I helped appoint several of these people.” 
Nancy Stokey: “It’s very inspiring, and it makes [the rest 
of] us try harder. We also enjoy having these parties 


every year.” 


Lars Hansen: “It’s a bit intimidating, but it is not a neces- 


sary condition to be in this department.” 


Sherwin Rosen: “We believe in the market and competi- 
tion, but not that kind of competition [i.e. over Nobels} 





rakhan gathering in 
Washington ... 


é4This is obviously anoth- 
er government attempt to 
make militias look bad.7? 


kit's almost as if someone 
designed this incident to 
attract the attention of this 
group and so absorb us 
that we aren't watching 
other events.?) 


vr 


é¥—uasra» 


‘Don't you get it? The de- 
railment was a ploy *o give 
the feds an excuse to 
search the Net ...9) 











city hall read TODAY SALFIT, 
TOMORROW JERUSALEM. 
Scoffed an Israeli soldier: 
“Wishful thinking.” 


Chechnya Talks Suspended 
Russian and Chechen nego- 
tiators halted their talks on 
peace in the secessionist 
Russian region where tens of 
thousands of Russian troops 
remain and fighting contin- 
ues. Chechen rebel leaders 
also formally suspended their 
participation in the widely 
violated cease-fire, saying 
they would refuse to negoti- 
ate until United Nations 
troops were brought in, a 
move Russia rejects as inter- 
ference in its internal affairs. 
The breakdown in talks came 


| after a bomb attack gravely 
| injured the commander of 


Russian forces in Chechnya 
and killed three others. 


Quake Hits Mexican Coast 

A large earthquake rocked the 
resort-studded Pacific coast of 
Mexico, killing at least 51 peo- 
ple, flattening one big hotel 
and damaging hundreds of 
homes. The temblor, which 
measured 7.5 on the Richter 
scale, was felt as far as 330 
miles away in Mexico City, 
where the 63-story headquar- 
ters of the state oil monopoly 
swayed sickeningly. 


Russian Harvest Fallout 
Russian officials announced 
that drought and poor farm 
management had combined 
to produce the country’s worst 
grain harvest in 30 years. The 
estimated yield this year will 
be just 66 million tons, down 
from last year’s already paltry 
80 million tons. Russians will 
not starve, however, because 
up to half the vegetables and a 
third of the meat eaten in the 
country are produced private- 
ly, often in backyard plots. 
Politicians, however, could 
lose big: they face parliamen- 
tary elections in mid-Decem- 
ber, just when food prices are 
expected to rise. 





BUSINESS 


Gates’ Photo Opportunity 
Software mogul Bill Gates’ 
privately held Corbis Corp. 
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purchased the Bettmann 
Archive and its 16 million 
photographs and illustra- 
tions for an undisclosed sum 
in the millions of dollars. 
Corbis has already bought 
nonexclusive electronic 
rights to thousands of im- 
ages from several world- 
famous museums for digital 
conversion. 


Japanese Delay Angers U.S. 
The Japanese government 
admitted that it knew of the 
$1.1 billion loss incurred by 
Daiwa Bank for six weeks 
before disclosing it to Amer- 
ican authorities, an admis- 
sion that angered U.S. offi- 
cials and cast doubts on 
Japan’s willingness to coop- 
erate in maintaining global 
financial security. “If 
Japan’s or any country’s 
regulatory authorities be- 
come aware of significant 
financial issues of concern 
to the U.S.,” said a U.S. 
Treasury spokesman icily, 
“we would expect to be fully 
informed in a timely man- 
ner.” Daiwa’s president re- 
signed his post. 


SPORT 


Chess King Keeps Title 
Russian Garry Kasparov 
successfully defended—for 
the fifth time—his world 
champion title in chess, 
forcing India’s Viswanathan 
Anand to a draw in their 
18th game and picking up 
$900,000 in prize money. 





THE NOBEL 


Pugwash Wins Peace Prize 
British nuclear physicist 
Joseph Rotblat and the anti- 
nuclear group he helped 
found jointly won the Nobel 
Peace Prize. Rotblat, who 
resigned from the Manhat- 
tan Project before it devel- 
oped the first atom bomb, 
started the Pugwash Con- 
ference to work toward the 
eventual elimination of all 
nuclear weapons. Pugwash 
takes its name from the 
Nova Scotia fishing village 
where it was founded in 
1957. 











GUCCI IN 1991 


DIED. PAOLO GUCCI, 64, hell-bent-for- 
leather grandson of the fashion empire 
founder, whose combative role in the com- 
pany helped ignite a family feud that ended 
with the exodus of all the Guccis from the 
House of Gucci; of liver illness; in London. 


DIED. ROBERT FINCH, 70, manager for 
Richard Nixon’s fumbled 1960 White 
House campaign, H.£.Ww. Secretary after 
Nixon finally took the Oval Office in 1968; 
of a heart attack; in Pasadena, California. 


DIED. JOHN A. SCALI, 77, former ABC News 
correspondent; in Washington. In 1962, as 
the world was watching the rapidly escalat- 
ing Cuban missile crisis, a Soviet intelli- 
gence official asked Scali to pass on to the 
White House a proposal to defuse the edge- 
of-Armageddon confrontation. President 
Kennedy then asked the newsman to keep 
a lid on the secrets he was privy to as unof- 
ficial go-between. Nobly, Scali did—pass- 
ing up the scoop of a lifetime. 





55 YEARS AGO 





Perturbing the White Folks 
With w 


for the draft. TiME’s Registration Day report from around the na 
tion: “‘Don’t scribble!’ a draft registrar in Chicago begged. ‘I 
can't read your first name.’ ‘Can’t help it,’ the registrant mum- 
bled. ‘First name’s Ignatius. Never could spell it.’ ... [While] 
most of 65 eligible Seminoles fled to the Everglades ... 


other Indians 


clerk of Onondaga Tribe: ‘Well, we’ve fought to defend this 


land before.’ 


FINCH, WITH NIXON, IN 1969 


IN TIME 


ar on the horizon, American men 


registered in due order. Said Davis Green, 





LORD HOME KUKRIT IN 1963 


DIED. KUKRIT PRAMOJ, 84, Thailand's 
Prime Minister from 1975-76; in Bangkok. 
In a case of politics imitating art, Kukrit as- 
sumed office 12 years after starring opposite 
Marlon Brando in the film The Ugly Amer- 
ican—in the role of a Southeast Asian Prime 
Minister, 


DIED. HENRY ROTH, 89, author of the ac- 
claimed 1934 novel Call It Sleep, about a 
Jewish immigrant boy’s life in a New York 
City slum; in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Despite his youthful success, he failed to 
publish another novel for 60 years. 


DIED. LORD HOME OF THE HIRSEL, 92, who, 
as Sir Alec Douglas-Home, was British Prime 
Minister from 1963 until the Conservative 
Party lost the 1964 elections; in Berwick- 
shire. The Scottish patrician changed party 
rules to let legislators pick their leader—thus 
assuring he would be the last blue blood to 
head the Tories. He also served two stints as 
Foreign Secretary. 


were ordered to sign up 





Cover: Chanteuse 
Ethel Merman in 
the Cole Porter hit 
Panama Hattie 


most 


Southern Negroes perturbed their white folks in only one respect: 


on Registration Day, they acted very much like the white folks. If anything, 


blacks outdid whites at clamoring to get into the Army.” —Oct. 


Janice M. Horowitz, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffrey Ressner, Jeffe 
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28, 1940 


C. Rubin and Alain L. Sanders 
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FIREBRAND: Louis Farrakhan at the Bethel A.M.E. Church in Baltimore, Maryland, during the N.A.A.C.P. summit last year; behind him, left, is Be 
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Betjamin Chavis, director of the Million Man March 











RACE 





TO THE 
BEAT OF 





HIS DRUM 


Like it or not, Louis Farrakhan is once again 
forcing the nation to focus on him and his message 


By ERIC POOLEY 


OR MINISTER LOUIS FARRAKHAN 
the days leading up to the Million 
Man March on Washington were 
strewn with good omens, fes- 
tooned with portents of success 

beginning, of course, with the 
nifty bit of alliteration embedded 
in the event’s name by Farrakhan 
himself. As the Oct. 16 march drew near 
trains, planes and automobiles converged 
on the District, and officials planned for 
11,000 buses—enough to hold half a million 
men—with 1,600 of them chartered in New 
York City alone. D.C. authorities ordered 
additional security for the Mall in front of 
the Capitol, where the speeches would take 










place, and scrambled to find enough water, 
parking spaces and portable toilets to ac 
commodate the throng. People around the 
country were arguing about whether to at 

tend the march, and organizers from Far 

rakhan’s Nation of Islam were tight-lipped 
about who would be speaking and what 
would be said. The atmosphere was tense, 
hopeful and confused—just the way Far- 
rakhan likes it to be. 

In the swirl, one thing was clear: by 
speaking to the deepest needs of African 
Americans at a time when many other black 
leaders have been conspicuously silent, 
Farrakhan has injected himself into the 
very heart of the ongoing racial debate 
and shows no signs of going away. Night 
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line’s Ted Koppel—as close to an official au- 
gur as American culture has—captured the 
prevailing spirit when he acknowledged 
last week, a tad reluctantly, that Farrakhan 
“may have to be called one of the most in 
fluential leaders in black America.” 

An impresario of powerful, conflicting 
emotions, Farrakhan: orchestrates pride 
and rage, love and hate, raising his revival 
tent on the twin poles of black self-reliance 
and white race baiting. If anyone was 
tempted to forget that, amid all the hopeful 
talk of healing and atonement—and plenty 
of moderate blacks who saw in the march 
a desperately needed chance for spiritual 
renewal clearly were tempted—Farrakhan 
made it impossible. In an interview re- 
leased late last week he repeated some of 
his favorite calumnies against the Jews 
“bloodsuckers,” as he called them, who ex 
ploit blacks and “were involved in the slave 
trade.” When asked if he himself would 
seek atonement for such remarks, Fat 
rakhan escaped into double-talk. “I cannot 
atone for what the press has said that I said 
that I didn’t say, nor can I atone for your 
failure to accept my explanation of what 
the press said that I said,” he said 
tainly I will lead atonement 

This was Farrakhan in his moderate 


But cer- 


mode. (“I want to say to the members of the 
he added last week 
“let's sit down and talk.”) Within the 
25,000-member Nation of Islam, it is useful 
to remember, he is flanked by a cadre of 


Jewish community 














Has Louis Farrakhan been a 
positive force in the black 


community?” 
Feb.'94 Oct'95 


~ POSITIVE 36% 33% 


NEGATIVE 11% 16% 


_ NOT SURE 53% 51% 


Should only black men participate 
in the Million Man March, or should 
black women also participate?’ 


ONLYBLACKMEN = 20% 
BLACK WOMEN ALSO 70% _ 


“asked of blacks only 


READ ALL ABOUT IT: The march is front-page news in the Nation of Islam's paper 


Do current government programs 
go too far in helping blacks, or not 
far enough? 


WHITES BLACKS 


TOO FAR 28% 6% 


NOTFAR ENOUGH 20% 59% 
ABOUT RIGHT — 39% 26% 


militant black nationalists who get riled 
whenever he makes overtures to Jews. To 
placate those associates while courting the 
American mainstream, he lurches between 
hatred and near conciliation. 

His remarks last week sent another 
shudder through a nation already coping 
or more precisely, failing to cope—with the 
renewed divisions triggered by the Simp- 
son verdict. And they added to the dilemma 
of black leaders who for weeks have been 
wrestling with the decision of whether to 
march. Representatives Gary Franks of 
Connecticut and Charles Rangel of New 
York, along with the leadership of the 
N.A.A.C.P., announced that they could not 
join Farrakhan no matter how laudable the 
event's goals, while some women’s organi- 
zations raised objections to Farrakhan’s ex- 
clusion of females. Said former Black Pan- 
ther Angela Davis: “No march, movement 
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Will race relations in this 
country ever get better? 


- 84% 31% 
37% 59% 





or agenda that defines manhood in the nar 
rowest terms and seeks to make women 
lesser partners ... 
itive step.” Jesse Jackson, who may fear be 
ing eclipsed by Farrakhan, joined the 
march without hesitation, but others, from 
Baltimore Mayor Kurt Schmoke to the Rev 
Joseph E. Lowery of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, offered exquisitely 
calibrated statements of support that dis- 
tinguished the march from its organizer. “I 
don’t accept hate-filled, antiwhite, anti- 
Semitic language coming from anybody,” 
Schmoke said, but he would be marching 
“because | think it is an important event 
[that] will probably be seen as significant in 
the history of African Americans.” Still oth- 
ers, such as mayors Mare Morial of New 
Orleans and Michael White of Cleveland, 
Ohio, simply chose to say nothing. Taken 
together, all this may have amounted to 


can be considered a pos 
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Farrakhan’s clearest signal of success: he 
had forced every thinking black man in 
America to make a painstaking decision 
about his march. He was, finally, where he 
wanted to be—on everyone’s mind, 
whether they liked it or not 

Does the black community's need for 
renewal outweigh Farrakhan’s history of 
demagoguery and racial hatred? For many 
of the marchers, the answer was yes. In 
New York City, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
men explaining to TIME why they would 
participate all chose the same metaphor 
when your building is burning, they said 
you don’t worry about the pedigree of the 


fire fighters. In Washington last weekend, 


Donnie Scantlebury, 19, a college student 
from Houston, talked about “friends who 
died from suicides, fights, drugs. In any 
black neighborhood, everyone has seen 
friends killed or taken off to jail. I want peo- 
ple to see we can get together without fight- 
ing.” In Brooklyn salesman Kirk McNeil, 
29, was more matter-of-fact. “I expect the 
march to change my life,” he said 

Multiplied by hundreds of thousands, 
such sentiments make for an extraordinary 
moment—an extraordinary responsibility 
for Farrakhan and his fellow organizer, Ben- 
jamin Chavis. Chavis, former N.A.A.C.P. ex 
ecutive director, was stripped of that title last 
year for misuse of funds and allegations of 
sexual harassment. His connection to Far 
rakhan also troubled some members of the 
N.A.A.C.P. board. Now the two stand togeth- 
er at the center of the debate, drawing huge 
numbers to the march by describing it in the 
broadest possible terms. The Million Man 
March could. be almost anything anyone 
wanted it to be, from a ritual of personal re- 
demption to a confrontation with the white 
oppressor. On Donahue Farrakhan stressed 
that he wasn’t “asking anyone to march un 
der an Islamic banner. “Whosoever will, let 
him come.’ So if white men came ... we 
would never say you are not welcome. This 
march is ecumenical . .. It has the right moral 
tone.” Even so, said his chief of staff Leonard 
Muhammad, the event was a handy gauge of 
Farrakhan’s popularity. All the marchers, he 
said, “are coming because they support 
Louis Farrakhan, He’s become a major, ma- 
jor factor in this country.” 

It was a kind of Trojan-horse strategy 
with the Million Man March as the horse 
and Farrakhan leaping from its belly, a 
leader with all eyes upon him delivering the 
most important speech of his career. If that 
idea upsets many Americans—of all colors 
it also seems sadly fitting: a nation that can- 
not or will not deal with the issue of race 
risks letting the dialogue be managed by a 
demagogue. Like it or not, for now at least, 
Farrakhan is leading the way. —With report- 
ing by Ann Blackman and Ann M. Simmons/Wash- 
ington, William Dowell/New York, and Sylvester 
Monroe/Los Angeles 





| DIVIDING LINE 


Jack E. White 


A Million Men, Minus One 


VEN IF THE NEED FOR JOURNALISTIC DETACHMENT 
did not preclude my participation, I would not join 
the Million Man March this week in Washington. 
That’s not because I disagree with the march’s stat- 
ed purpose of inspiring a moral and spiritual rebirth among 


African American men; to the contrary, I applaud it. But _ 


however noble the cause, I will not rally behind any ban- 
ner hoisted by the march’s main organizers, Nation of Is- 
lam leader Louis Farrakhan and Benjamin F. Chavis Jr. As 
Mary Frances Berry, chairperson of the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, declared in a letter to the Washington Post 
last week, “I do not trust Louis Farrakhan or Benjamin 
Chavis to lead us to the Promised Land.” 

There are plenty of other blacks who share this senti- 
ment, but many are reluctant 
to voice it for fear of being 
branded race traitors. Their 
problem with Farrakhan, like 
mine, is not only his anti-Semi- 
tism but also his habit of selling 
wolf _tickets—archaic _ black 
slang for making loud but emp- 
ty threats. For all his cries 
about the need for blacks to 
develop economic indepen- 
dence, for instance, the Nation 
of Islam’s enterprises are less 
than impressive: small busi- 
nesses such as restaurants, the 
Final Call newspaper and se- 
curity-guard companies that 
contract with public housing 
projects and similar institu- 
tions in many cities around the 
country. In all, the Muslims 
probably employ fewer blacks—perhaps a few thousand— 
than a couple of good-size auto plants. Much is made, and 
rightly so, of the thousands of black ex-criminals and drug 
addicts that the Muslims have helped to lead newly produc- 
tive lives. But black Christian denominations have long 
worked similar miracles, on a larger scale, and without sink- 
ing into the swamp of ethnic scapegoating. 

It is not that Farrakhan and his followers pose any seri- 
ous threat to Jewish lives or influence. The real danger of Far- 
rakhan’s anti-Semitic fulminations is that they divert blacks 
from their real enemies—in much the same way that right- 
wing Republicans like Pat Buchanan blame immigrants and 
liberals for the declining living standards of average work- 
ers—and keep them from taking a clear-eyed look at what the 
Nation of Islam has done, or not done, to advance racial jus- 
tice. The simple truth is that the Jews Farrakhan so often re- 
viles contributed more in lives, money and effort to the civil 
rights movement than has the Nation of Islam. Trapped in a 
fantasy about setting up a separate black country as a solu- 
tion to the race problem, the Nation of Islam sat on the side- 
lines while Martin Luther King Jr. and his followers, black 
and white and of all religions, put their lives on the line. 








ANOTHER MARCH: King dreamed of equality in 1963 





Even today, Jews continue to vote for black candidates more 
consistently than any ethnic or racial group except blacks 
themselves. In contrast, it was not until Jesse Jackson’s first 
presidential campaign in 1984, nearly 20 years after the Vot- 
ing Rights Act emancipated blacks politically, that Far- 
rakhan gave his followers permission to register and vote. 

As for Chavis, it stretches credulity to believe that a man 
whose most recent accomplishment was helping to wreck the 
nation’s most important civil rights organization is capable of 
leading a campaign that he claims will “stop the senseless 
self-destruction within the black community.” Only last year, 
this self-appointed protector of “our black children, our fam- 
ilies and our communities” was fired from his job as execu- 
tive director of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People for the unau- 
thorized spending of $332,400 
in organizational funds to settle 
a sexual-harassment claim. In- 
deed, all the N.A.A.c.P. has to 
show for Chavis’ 16 months at 
= the helm is a $4 million deficit 
and an uncertain future. If 
Chavis wants to devote himself 
toa cause, it should be repaying 
the N.a.a.c.P. for the damage 
he’s done. 

The fact that hundreds of 
thousands of black men—and 
women—are rallying behind 
this pair of demagogues is a 
testament to the sorry state of 
race relations and the dearth of 
first-rate leadership on either 
side of the racial divide that 
have been appallingly evident 
in the wake of the O.J. Simpson trial. Black people are so 
hungry for a renewal of the struggle for racial justice that 
they are willing to overlook the bigotry and venality of the 
two poseurs who have summoned them to Washington this 
week. Even Jesse Jackson, who only a few months ago ex- 
pressed ambivalence about the march, has now become so 
attached to the minister’s cause that some believe he is try- 
ing to take it over. Jackson may think that playing a promi- 
nent role in the march will shore up his claim to being black 
America’s undisputed head man, which has been threatened 
by the emergence of Colin Powell. More likely, it will only 
help cement Farrakhan’s exalted position. 

All of us, black and white, deserve better than this. In 
every previous generation, black America has produced 
leaders who brought out the best in their countrymen—peo- 
ple like Frederick Douglass, Sojourner Truth, W.E.B. Du 
Bois, Ida B. Wells, Thurgood Marshall and, of course, King, 
who broadened the American Dream by insisting that it ap- 
plied in equal measure to everyone. Farrakhan and Chavis 
would substitute a cramped and insular nightmare for that 
all-encompassing and inspiring vision. Any march they lead 
is bound to be a journey to nowhere. a 
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LOSING PATIENCE: Newt wants Dole to 
get with the G.O.P. legislative program 


@ CONGRESS 





Follow—or Move Over 


Gingrich gains sway over Dole, but is it the White House he really wants? 


By MICHAEL DUFFY 


OLITICS ABHORS A VACUUM, AND 

Newt Gingrich last week was feeling 

its tug. Even before Senate majority 

leader Bob Dole’s uninspired per- 

formance during Wednesday’s tele- 

vised forum in New Hampshire for G.o.p. 

presidential had 

phoned key Republicans around the coun 

try and wondered aloud whether he should 

launch his own bid for the White House. Al- 

ready on the previous Saturday, over din 

ner at the Connecticut home of Henry and 

Nancy Kissinger, Gingrich had fretted 

about Dole and launched into a detailed 
analysis of his own presidential chances. 

Gingrich is clashing with two. different 


candidates, Gingrich 


Bob Doles. The Speaker can’t control Dole 
the campaigner, but he needs to have in 
fluence over Dole the Senator in order to 
push through the extensive collection of 
spending cuts and tax reductions promised 
in the Contract with America. So last week 
the Speaker took control of the legislative 
stream, persuading Dole to create a task 
force of House and Senate leaders de- 
signed in part to ensure that the Senate 
majority leader and other moderate Senate 
Republicans would not unilaterally trade 
away elements of Gingrich’s revolution in 
the final days of congressional bargaining 
The Speaker also anointed himself the 
Hill’s master strategist and tactician. When 
the time came for Republicans to take a 
harder line toward Bill Clinton, it was Gin- 
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grich, not Dole, who set the tone. And 
when the time came to secure a pe ywertul 
ally for the G.o.p.’s embattled overhaul of 
Medicare, it was Gingrich, not Dole, who 
cut the deal, by winning—some would say 
buying—the endorsement of the influential 
American Medical Association, 

Gingrich’s message to Dole is simple 
Follow me, or get out of the way. In leaking 
to allies his latest presidential ambitions, the 
Speaker sought to make it appear that what 
worries him is a presidential run by Colin 
Powell, since the general is an avowed mod 
erate who might threaten the Speaker's 
agenda. Of Powell’s candidacy 
spokesman Tony Blankley says 


Gingrich 
As long as 
the Speaker is reasonably assured that who 
ever the standard bearer is going to be is 
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willing and able to carry the message of the 
revolution through the campaign, then he is 
very happy being Speaker.” 

But those words are directed as much at 
Dole as at Powell. In public last week, Dole 
and Gingrich made unusually overt dis- 
plays of cooperation—twice holding joint 
press conferences to castigate the White 
House for failing to negotiate in good faith. 
In private, hard feelings are hardening. 
Dole suggested two weeks ago on national 
television that Republicans might not be 
able to deliver all the $245 billion in tax cuts 
they have promised. The admission so infu- 
riated Gingrich that he telephoned three 
prominent Republican Governors and told 
them, in effect, “I’ve had it with this guy.” 
Although the Senate Finance Committee 
unveiled a proposal for the full tax cut last 
Friday, Gingrich knows as well as Dole that 
it is unlikely to survive negotiations with 
the White House. What Gingrich couldn't 
believe was that Dole would show his cards 
in the middle of the poker game, thus pan- 
icking freshman Republican lawmakers 
and corporate interest groups. 


INGRICH WAS STILL CALMING THEM 

down last week. Dole’s statement 

forced Gingrich to invite 150 lobby- 

ists to a windowless room in the 

Capitol basement on Thursday to 
reassure them that the tax cuts were still on 
track. “We're approaching this as a team,” 
Gingrich and other top Republicans told 
the lobbyists, who helped finance hun- 
dreds of G.0.P. campaigns and who were 
counting on fresh tax breaks. The 9 a.m. 
meetings of the newly created task force, 
the Speaker promised, would ensure that 
such mistakes did not take place again. Yet 
Dole did not attend the session. 

Those closest to Gingrich insist he is un- 
likely to pursue the G.O.P. nomination. But 
party members who have spoken with him 
recently say he is fully briefed on the me- 
chanics of a race, can recite filing deadlines 
for early primaries and confidently informs 
anyone who asks that 55% of convention 
delegates can break their pledges and vote 
for a favorite son. He has also bragged that 
Wisconsin Governor Tommy Thompson 
and Massachusetts Governor William Weld 
have urged him to run, and he believes an 
announcement would activate thousands of 
his supporters nationwide. 

But at least partly to avoid the distrac- 
tion from which Dole is suffering, Gingrich 
is unlikely to jump in while Congress is still 
in session this year. His major challenge as a 
budget cutter is getting $270 billion out of 
projected Medicare spending over the next 
seven years, which became more difficult 
when polls this fall began to show that the 
public thinks the Republicans would penal- 
ize seniors to give tax breaks to the rich. The 
Speaker had been looking for a celebrity en- 














dorser who could rally seniors to the cause, 
and last week he found one in the A.M.A. 
Who could be better than a family doctor? 
“Once the doctor says, ‘Yes, we will be 
there to provide care,’ that fills an impor- 


tant segment of doubt that seniors might | 
have had about our policy,” says Blankley. | 


But what elderly patients are not likely 
to hear from their doctors is that in ex- 
change for their support, they will actually 
receive higher Medicare payments than 
they could have expected under current 
law. When doctors argued that the present 
arrangement is unfair and does not reward 


— 
7% 


As long as he's 
assured that the 
standard bearer is able 
to carry the message 
of the revolution, he is 
happy being Speaker. 


TONY BLANKLEY, 
Gingrich spokesman 





publicans rewrote the complicated funding 
formulas to boost payments to doctors, even 
as their patients, hospitals and other groups 
with a stake in the program were feeling the 
pinch. Yet the peculiar math of federal bud- 
geting will still allow both the House and 
Senate bills to claim “savings” of at least 
$23 billion in those fees over the next seven 
years. The higher fees were among many 


bouquets Gingrich handed out to doctors | 


during their long courtship. Among the 
others: new protection against malpractice 
suits, new approvals for referring patients to 
doctor-owned labs and a new opportunity 
for doctors to form their own managed-care 
networks under financially generous rules 
that do not apply to regular HMOs. 

With the a..a. firmly at his side, Gin- 
grich trained his guns on Clinton, threaten- 
ing to send the President completed legisla- 
tion in November and then immediately 
















adjourn to prevent Congress from “receiv- 
ing” Clinton’s inevitable vetoes. That drew a 
quick retort from the White House, where 
spokesman Michael McCurry said Clinton 
would respond to such a move by invoking 
the constitutional clause that enables the 
President to force Congress into session. 
Gingrich next suggested that Clinton 
wouldn’t dare veto a balanced budget be- 
cause he needed it to be re-elected, prompt- 
ing Clinton to declare that he would rather 
face defeat in 1996 than sign legislation that 
would be a betrayal of his political career. 

Such brinkmanship is anathema to 
Dole, who stayed above the fray, struggling 
to maintain his balance between running 
for President for the third time and run- 
ning the Senate. As Dole shuttles—some- 
times daily—between Washington and 
New Hampshire, the juggling act has be- 
gun to take a noticeable toll. In the Senate, 
Dole has made several unforced errors 
lately, puzzling lawmakers who have long 
relied on his dealmaking acumen and keen 
sense of timing. 

On the campaign trail, Dole remains 
the clear front runner in the listless race for 
the G.o.P. nomination, but has inspired lit- 
tle excitement and fallen as many as 9 
points behind Clinton in head-to-head 
match-ups. Though none of Dole’s rivals 
laid a glove on him at the New Hampshire 
forum last week, the man who has run for 
President twice before was unable to ex- 
plain why he was in the race without refer- 
ring toa text. The lapse wasn’t lost on Team 
Gingrich: Newt booster Arianna Huffing- 
ton appeared on CNN Friday night and lit 
into Dole as “this tired old man” who had 
to “read from note cards.” 

Clinton aides are delighted that Dole, 
72, leads the G.o.P. field. As for Gingrich, 
they are convinced he is sure to get bogged 
down in taming revolts from his freshmen. 


| White House chief of staff Leon Panetta 
them for practicing more economically, Re- 


opened secret negotiations with Gingrich 
in the beginning of October, hoping for an 
early agreement on a 1996 budget. Speak- 
ing only by telephone, Gingrich and Panet- 
ta discussed the broad outlines of a deal 
that would have balanced the budget, pre- 
served the Medicare trust fund, included a 
welfare-reform measure and provided tax 
cuts for the middle class. Clinton was kept 
fully informed of the conversations, some- 
times talking with Gingrich himself. But 
when word of the collaboration leaked on 
Oct. 6, angering House freshmen, Gin- 
grich was forced to break off the talks. 

As for Gingrich’s presidential ambi- 
tions, the White House is salivating at the 
idea. Pointing to a poll indicating that 80% 
of Republicans oppose his running, a 
White House aide says, “Go ahead, make 
my day.” —With reporting by Jeffrey H. 
Birnbaum and Karen Tumulty/Washington and 
John F. Dickerson/Manchester 
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@ THE MILITARY 


An Officer and a Creep? 


A Navy captain accused of sexual harassment could 
lose more than just his chance at promotion 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


HE HALLMARK SENTIMENTS SOUND 

more like the musings of a smitten 

schoolboy than the clipped com- 

mands generally issued by a top Navy 
SEAL commando. But, though hardly coer- 
cive, the words landed a Navy captain in a 
cramped Washington Navy-Yard court- 
room last week to face a court-martial. It 
was the first time such a proceeding had 
been brought against an officer of his rank 
since World War II. 

The case of Captain Everett Greene, 
charged with “unduly familiar personal 
relationships” with two female subordi- 
nates, is again forcing the Navy command 
to take a good hard look at its policy 
on sexual harassment. For one_ thing, 
Greene—who had been in line for an admi- 
ral’s gold braid—is the third Navy captain in 
recent months to have his promotion 
derailed by charges of sexual chicanery: 
Captain Mark Rogers was dropped from 
the promotion list last April for using 
degrading sexual language, and Captain 
Thomas J. Flanagan was disciplined last 
month for an adulterous relationship with 
a female lieutenant. For another, Greene, 
47, was the Navy's top equal-opportunity 
officer, responsible for, among others, 
ridding the Navy of the abuses he is 
accused of committing. 

Four years after the infamous Tailhook 
scandal, the Navy is, at the very least, still 
climbing a steep learning curve. Admiral 
Jeremy M. Boorda, chief of naval opera- 
tions, does not see a trend in the rash of 
sexual-harassment cases. “We have set 
some standards,” he says, “and | think 
what you're seeing now is the result of 
those standards being applied.” 

In Greene's case, no sexual contact has 
been alleged. Nor is there any suggestion 
that Greene hindered the two women’s 
careers. Instead, Lieut. Mary E. Felix and 
ex-Lieut. Pamela Castrucci contend that 
Greene made them feel uneasy by sending 
them suggestive cards and gifts and calling 
them on the telephone. In one poem, for 
instance, Greene told Felix, “Whenever 
you need to be adored, I will be there. 
Whenever you need to be befriended, | 
will be there. Whenever you need to be 
comforted, I will be there.” In another 
missive, he declared, “I wanted you just as 
much, if not more, than you wanted me.” 
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Greene’s lawyers are arguing that that pas- 
sage shows Felix to be a woman spurned. 
Last week, before a jury of five admi- 
rals and three captains (including two 
women), Felix described her frustration 
over Greene’s attentions. “I didn’t want to 
believe this was happening,” the 28-year- 
old officer told the court in a shaky voice. 
“He was a married man, my boss and old 
enough to be my father.” Castrucci, a 30- 
year-old lawyer, told the jury that Greene's 
overtures felt creepy. “There was nothing 
offensive about them,” she said. “It was 


just that they kept coming—it was like he 


always knew where I was.” Outside the 
court, Greene told reporters that the 


UNWELCOME ATTENTION: A female subordinate says Captain Everett Greene sent her 


in March, Felix learned that a promotion 
board—headed by Zlatoper—had recom- 
mended that Greene be made a rear admi- 
ral. Feeling the Navy had failed to keep its 
end of the bargain, she began formal pro- 
ceedings against her ex-boss. The Navy 
proposed settling the case with a private 
punishment—perhaps a permanent writ- 
ten reprimand in Greene's personnel file. 
Greene, however, chose to face the mili- 
tary tribunal in an attempt to clear his 
name publicly. 

The stakes are high. Greene’s promo- 
tion has been put on hold, while he contin- 
ues to serve as the head of a SEAL special 
boat squadron in San Diego, California. If 
found guilty, he could be booted from the 
service, fined or imprisoned. Even if 
acquitted, Navy officials say, he faces a 
considerably diminished chance of making 
admiral. 

Paula Coughlin, the ex-Navy officer 
who was roughed up at the 1991 Tailhook 
gathering and brought down a bridgeful of 
Navy brass when she complained of the 
Navy’s malfeasance in probing her charges, 
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cards, poems and little presents, ranging from chewing gum to old gymwear 


women had confused his concern for their 
well-being with harassment. “You're dealing 
with perceptions,” he said, “and I have no 
way of controlling how someone else might 
interpret an otherwise innocent event.” On 
Friday the judge, Marine Colonel H.K. Jow- 
ers, agreed in part, dismissing Castrucci’s 
two charges, although the trial into Felix’s 
four allegations continues this week. 

The case was originally settled infor- 
mally last year, after Greene agreed to stop 
contacting the women. Then-Vice Admiral 
Ronald Zlatoper, as chief of Navy person- 
nel, approved the deal, which, according to 
Felix, included an unwritten agreement 
that Greene would not be promoted. But 
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says Greene’s alleged behavior, while it may 
seem almost innocent, can be unnerving. 
“Tt’s intimidating coming from a boss, but 
that’s something a lot of men just don’t get,” 
the unemployed former chopper pilot said 
last week. Coughlin’s experience does not 
make her optimistic that the Greene case 
will lead to enlightenment. Although more 
than 140 Navy and Marine officers were cit- 
ed for wrongdoing at the Tailhook conven- 
tion at the Las Vegas Hilton, none was con- 
victed at court-martial. “I'd be hesitant to 
call this case a step in the right direction 
until I see where the court-martial goes,” 
Coughlin said. “I've been there, and it’s a 
kangaroo court.” a 
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The HP Color LaserJet printer. The only one that does it all. 


These days, it seems that everyone 
wants it all. Documents with terrific 
impact. Printed fast, dependably and 





economically. How can you deliver 
all that and more? Well, there really 
is only one complete answer — the 
HP Color LaserJet printer. 

It combines show-stopping color with 
the rich black and white you need 
for your day-to-day business printing. 
It prints a variety of sizes, from 
standard to legal and 11 x 17 (black 
only). And it produces multi-page 


documents from start to finish faster 


than other color laser printers, Of 
course, it also has everything you've 


come to expect in an HP LaserJet. 
Industry-leading software support. 
HP LaserJet compatibility. Seamless 
integration in networking environ- 
ments. And unmatched reliability. 
Better still, you get all this at the 
lowest possible cost of ownership. 
In short, all you've been looking for 
is right here. For print samples, call 
1-800-527-3753, Ext. 1024. 

HP Color Printers 

Just what you had in mind. 
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INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW 1996 MERCURY SABLE 


Imagine an automobile with styling so fresh it makes the word “aerodynamic” seem new again. Imagine this 
QZ f f 


Sta automobile is engineered to such precise tolerances and with such structural integrity it 


S19 bay jel 
NSB, va 
vileasipped 05 feels as if it were formed from a single piece of steel. Imagine that it not only goes 100,000 
47 , 
4.240 as honey 
ch miles between scheduled tune-ups” but that it’s so rewarding youll actually want to drive 





it that far. Imagine an automobile that impresses you with both its interior room (more 








That Looks So Fluid 
So Solid. 








Mercury Sable ts 





room, in fact,than Honda Accord and Toyota Camry) and its interior amenities. On the other hand, why imagine 


any of those things when you can see, hear and feel them firsthand 


instead? With a test drive in the all-new Mercury Sable. For more 


information call | 800 446-8888, “M 
ercury @ 


or enter Atp://www.Mer 
' IMAGINE YOURSELF 
for access to the Internet IN AMERCURY 




















urder on the Sunset 


Mysteries and conspiracy theories proliferate after an Amtrak liner suffers a deadly 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


JOHN R. SIGNOR, EDITOR OF SP TRAINLINE 


magazine, is not accustomed to late-night 
calls from the FBi, His quarterly publica- 
tion, which has a circulation of 1,800, goes 
out almost exclusively to former employees 
and aficionados of the Southern Pacific rail 
line—the real buffs, people whose worst 
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railroad-related crime may be occasionally 
boring their nieces, nephews or grand- 
children with boxcar arcana. But early last 
week the bureau did come knocking at 
Signor’s door in Dunsmuir, California. Did 
Signor write an article in the fall '95 issue 
called “Tragedy at Harney”? He did. And 
was the article not about a terrible crime in 
1939, when someone removed a stretch of 
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| track, bypassed an alarm system and sent 
the train City of San Francisco tumbling 
into a Nevada canyon, killing 24? It was. 
And Signor aware that almost 
exactly the same crime had just unfolded 
again on a train track in Arizona, like a 
nightmare repeating itself after 56 years? 

Signor was aware. He watches the news. 
It was a chilly, 60° night in southern 


was 








THE TWISTED WRECKAGE: A helicopter 
(streak in sky) airlifts the injured 


Limited 





Hen ailment in Arizona 


Arizona last Monday. The moon was full, 
and Amtrak’s 12-car Sunset Limited, 
ing 248 passengers and 20 crew members, 
was doing between 50 and 55 m.p.h. as it 
approached a gentle curve not too far from 
the tiny town of Hyder. It was 1:20 a.m., 
and most of the passengers on the train, 
which is especially popular among retirees 
traveling from Los Angeles to 


bear- 


Miami and back, were in bed. Suddenly, 
they were not so much awakened as cata- 
pulted from sleep. Those who kept their 
wits about them remember a terrible, 
longed shriek of metal against metal. For 
others, their waking sensation was pain, as 
they smashed into a wall or a chair or a 
sink. The Limited's two diesel locomotives 
had safely crossed a 30-ft.- high trestle over 
a desert gulch. But the next five cars—a 
dormitory car for crew members, two sleep- 
ing cars for passengers and a dining car 
had jumped the rails. One hit the ground 
below; the other three hung 
down from the trestle like 
beads in a giant’s necklace. 
Darryl Taylor, 29, 
Amtrak dishwasher, 
from a concussion to hear 
people all around him yell- 
ing. “Some were screaming 
‘Where's my wife?’ ‘Where's 
my Some 
screaming for their medica- 


pro- 


an 
awoke 


husband?” were 
tions,” he recalls. Despite his 
injury, Taylor joined other 
passengers turned 
(The crash site was so remote 
that it took emergency per 
sonnel half an hour to reach 
it.) He ventured into the 
overturned cars nine times. 
When possible, he freed the 
occupants by sledgehammer- 


rescuers 


ing windows. For passengers 
too fragile 
pulled out by the hands, he 
and others crafted slings out 
of sheets. Cuts and bruises 
abounded. Said one Samar- 
itan: “I picked up a three- 
year-old, and his face looked 
like he had gone three 
rounds with Mike Tyson.” 

Taylor and the other res- 
cuers did not encounter any dead bodies 
at least not until they reached the 
partment of his friend Mitchell Bates, a 
cheerful 41-year-old sleeping-car attendant 
from Los Angeles with 20 years on the rail- 
road. They found Bates crumpled beneath 
his mattress. “His body was bent, and his 
head was smashed,” says Taylor. “We were 
yelling ‘Wake up! Please wake up!’ I sat by 
the door and cried.” 

After rescue helicopters had come and 
gone with a hundred wounded, Bates was 
still the only murder victim. For murder it 
was: a simple, diabolically elegant crime 
that stirred national fears of a new wave of 
terrorism and should logically 
Most of the 
tracks in the U.S. rail system are welded to- 
gether, but those near Hyder are punctuated 
with 36-in. connecting bars. The saboteur 
apparently knew this, and in the 18 hours 
since the last train crossed the trestle, he re- 


to climb or be 


com- 


domestic 
have taken many more lives. 
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moved a connector. Normally, such a dis- 
ruption would break an electrical circuit 
that runs through the tracks, automatically 
triggering red warning lights. But the mur 
derer had foreseen that, and used a length 
of orange electric cord to maintain the con- 
nection. If unconfirmed reports are cor- 
rect, he also removed 29 spikes, releasing 
the rails from the wooden crossties that 
steady them, and wedged the outside rail, 
which bears most of the train’s tens of 
thousands of pounds as it traverses a curve, 
out of line. Had the Sunset Limited’s en 





HUMAN SLING: An elderly victim was carried to a triage 
area and later evacuated to a Phoenix hospital 


gines not somehow navigated the trestle, 
the whole train would have shot into space, 
and the death toll might have reached dou- 
ble or triple digits 

As they staggered out of the train, sev- 
eral passengers found 8%-by-ll-in. sheets 
bearing a typed note. The two-paragraph 
missive, one copy of which was obtained by 
the TV show Hard Copy, opened poetical 
ly: “Before dawn the women awoke to say 
their morning prayers ...” But it then mod- 
ulated into a detailed accusation: that FBI 
agents besieging the Branch Davidian 
compound in Waco in 1993 intentionally 
overturned the women’s kerosene lamps, 
causing the deadly fire that consumed the 
building. The second paragraph listed oth- 
er perceived transgressions by federal, 
state and local authorities, including the 
horribly botched federal raid on the family 
of white separatist Randy Weaver in Ruby 
Ridge, Idaho. It closed with a demand for 
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been worse had cars not hung together 


an “independent Federal agency to police 
the law enforcement agencies and other 
government employees.” It was signed 
“Sons of the Gestapo.” 

On the basis of the note, many imme- 
diately assumed that the crime was the 
work of an antigovernment paramilitary 
group—a reasonable hypothesis, given that 
Arizona harbors several active militia, 
skinhead and white-supremacist organiza- 
tions. The group’s acronym, “soc,” might 
be seen as a play on “zoc,” the fictional 
Zionist Occupation Government that sev- 
eral hate groups see as the enemy. Derail- 
ment is not a foreign concept in paramili- 
tary circles; a book called The Road Back, 
advertised in a 1994 catalog put out by the 
Militia of Montana, offers a detailed plan 
involving explosives. 

But militias nationwide and even 
some of their critics soon began express- 
ing doubts about the note. “A setup,” said 
Dean Compton, a Northern California 
paramilitary leader and founder of the 
National Alliance of Christian Militia, 
echoing a common sentiment. “We went 
through every computer data base we had, 
and there’s no militia in the country that 
has ever heard of the name.” At least two 
aspects of the note seem suspect: most ex- 
tremists reserve the term Gestapo for the 
government, and few of them trust the feds 
enough to suggest that they police them- 
selves. Joel Breshin, head of the Arizona 
Anti-Defamation League, finds the mon- 
iker “almost laughable” as a militia title. 
And he maintains that, in his state at least, 
the skinheads who might find the name 
attractive “don’t have the know-how” to 
pull off the derailment. A veteran FBI agent 
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DIABOLICAL: Although some say only an expert could have accomplished the derailment 
so neatly, the necessary preparations were not particularly complex 


not assigned to the case was even more 
dismissive. “Sons of Gestapo,” he snorted. 
“Bullshit. If somebody really wanted to get 
us chasing our tail, they'd have signed it 
Arizona Militia.” 

Speculation shifted. Perhaps the note 
was a cover for someone with a more per- 
sonal grudge against Amtrak, the Sunset 
Limited or someone on that doomed train. 


44 Who is policing the 
ATF, FBI, state troopers, 
county sheriffs and local 
police? ... every killing at 
Ruby Ridge? The Gestapo 
accounts to no one.77 


—SONS OF THE GESTAPO 
From a note at the scene 


In Hyder people wondered about a suspi- 
cious brush fire that had threatened a 
wooden railroad bridge, and a stick of 
dynamite that had turned up unclaimed in 
an Exxon station men’s room nearby. In 
downtown Phoenix, authorities foiled two 
men who may have been up to no good 
with a railroad device called a derailer. Na- 
tional attention focused more on notices 
recently posted by Amtrak announcing its 
intention to end direct service on the 90- 
mile branch line that includes Hyder and 
Phoenix. The sabotage, went the theory, 
could have been the revenge of a soon-to- 
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be-jobless railroad worker. But that hy- 
pothesis, too, has flaws: rail-union officials 
say dropping the Phoenix loop would be 
unlikely to jeopardize the jobs of Amtrak or 
Southern Pacific workers. Also, Amtrak has 
postponed eliminating the branch pending 
upcoming shifts in the industry. 

That left those following the crime 
right back where they started. For the 90- 
agent, Oklahoma City-size FBI contingent 
assigned to the case, that meant, amid the 
sand, saguaros and 114° heat of the Arizona 
desert, examining every piece of debris as 
huge cranes lifted the wreckage, and inter- 
viewing every possible witness. The agents 
projected a certain assurance. “I don’t 
know whether the motive is a disgruntled 
employee or an act of terrorism—but we 
will find out,” said Robert Bryant, the FB1’s 
top counterterrorism officer. High bureau 
officials estimated that the case could be 
wrapped up in months, if not weeks. 

It is to be hoped their confidence is not 
misplaced. Back in Dunsmuir, the FBI 
agent’s interview with John Signor about 
his article progressed positively enough. 
He provided a list of his subscribers, in- 
cluding the 30 who live in Arizona. He 
shared what he knew about the tracks out- 
side Phoenix. He remained polite when, 
almost as an afterthought, the agent asked 
if he had an alibi for early Monday morn- 
ing. (He does.) But looming over the con- 
versation was a fact Signor did not have to 
mention to the agent, since it is clearly stat- 
ed in his article on the derailment of 1939. 
No culprit was ever found. —Reported by 
Margot Hornblower and Kathy Shocket/ 
Phoenix, Elaine Shannon/Washington and 
Susanne Washburn/New York 
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Welcome to Nevada's Nye County, whose angry residents are spearheading the re¢ 





By ERIK LARSON TONOPAH 
ITTING ON A BALE OF BARLEY 
destined for his cattle, Dick 
Carver gets just a little misty 
eyed as he recalls the moment 
that propelled him to leader- 
ship of a rebellion now sweep- 
ing the West. Usually mild 
mannered and affable, the 
Nevada rancher and Nye County commis- 
sioner reached a point last year when he 
had had enough. To him, federal intrusion 
into the daily life of his county had simply 
grown too great, so on July 4, 1994—Inde- 
pendence Day—he took the law into his 
own hands. His weapon of choice: a rust- 
ing, yellow D-7 Caterpillar bulldozer. 
Carver sat astride the 22-ton machine, 
his dust-caked face streaked with the paths 
of recent tears. He remembers being 
frightened and tense as he guided the Cat 
toward an armed U.S. Forest Service agent 
holding a hand-lettered sign ordering 
Carver to stop. The agent stumbled and 
wound up briefly crawling on hands and 
knees. But Carver kept coming. He pulled 
out a pocket-size copy of the U.S, Constitu- 
tion, which he keeps with him always, and 
waved it defiantly at the agent as a crowd of 
about 200 people, a quarter of them 
armed, cheered him forward. “I was damn 
scared,” says Carver. He was afraid some- 
one—maybe the agent, maybe an overzeal- 
ous spectator—would draw a gun and trig- 
ger a cascade of violence. “I told myself, 
‘Dick, you’ve got to keep going. Because if 
you stop, the people are going to do some- 
thing, and someone’s going to get hurt.’” 
Carver had climbed aboard the Cater- 
pillar to bulldoze open a weather-damaged 
road across a national forest. The hitch was, 
he wanted to do so without federal permis- 
sion. Although plainly illegal, in Carver's 
mind it was an act of civil disobedience—a 
frontier Boston Tea Party—warranted by 
the tyranny he and his fellow citizens in 
Nye had long endured. But in this case, the 


Arancher and commissioner, he wanted a 
fight—and knew exactly where to look 
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purported tyrant was the U.S. government. 

The incident immediately made Carv- 
er a leading voice in the so-called county- 
supremacy movement now gaining mo 
mentum throughout the West. It also 
triggered a major federal lawsuit seeking to 
assert once and for all the government's 
ownership of federal lands in Nye County 
and, by legal inference, its possession of 
public lands that cover one-third of the na- 
tion’s ground. The Justice Department es- 
timates that at least 35 counties, primarily 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, have declared authority over feder- 
al lands within their boundaries. Other es- 
timates put the number far higher. The 
National Federal Lands Conference, a 
Utah organization devoted to fostering re- 
sistance, believes more than 300 counties 
have claimed some degree of sovereignty 
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When the Forest Service seized 104 of his 
cattle, he helped inspire the revolt 


over federal lands, and many more have 
considered the idea, including counties in 
states as far east as Maine and Florida. 
The new rebelliousness has created a 
breeding ground for violence, especially in 
the austere rural settlements that bracket 
the Continental Divide. Pipe bombs have 
been found in the Gila Wilderness in New 
Mexico. An unknown assailant fired shots 
at a Forest Service biologist in California 
Federal agents recently arrested a man af- 
ter he tried to buy exp! 
legedly planned to use in blowing up an IRS 
office in Austin, Texas. And in Carson City 
Nevada, last August, a bomb destroyed the 
family van of a forest ranger while it was 





osives that he al 
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parked in his driveway. The explosion was 
the second this year in which ranger Guy 
Pence, who once supervised Forest Service 
lands in Nye County, was the apparent tar 
get. Now no one can park in the visitors 
spaces next to the agency ’s office in Sparks 
Soon after the bombing, Senator Harry 
Reid, a Nevada Democrat whose support is 
centered in Las Vegas and Reno, decried 
the spreading ethos of defiance: “It is as if 
a sickness has swept our country.” What- 
ever the diagnosis may be, nowhere are the 
symptoms more profound than in Nye 
Some of Dick Carver's critics have 
tried to link him to militias and white su 
premacists, but it is a mistake to dismiss 
him as a just another extremist crackpot 
The forces powering the Nye County re 
bellion are those resculpting the political 
and social landscape of America at large. 





They just happened to have converged 
with their greatest intensity in the West, 
where private and public interests clash di- 
rectly and daily, typically over such viscer- 


al issues as land and water. The angry 
rebels range from ranchers fed up with bu- 


reaucrats’ telling them when and where to | 


graze their cattle to developers denied cru- 
cial water rights. “We're talking about 
things that go right down to the heart,” says 
Nebraska Governor Ben Nelson, a Demo- 
crat and chairman of the Western Gover- 
nors’ Association. Although a moderate, he 
confesses that he too gets fed up with fed- 
erally mandated burdens like those im- 


posed by the Safe Drinking Water Act of 


1974, which requires even struggling com- 
munities to spend heavily to upgrade their 
water systems. “When you're a Governor,” 
he says, “and you see what this does to your 
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communities, you really do want to strike 
your desk and say, ‘No more!’” 


HE NEW MOVEMENT IS NO MERE 
rekindling of the 70s’ Sagebrush 
Rebellion, although it does share 
the same goal of increasing local 
control over federal lands. Car- 
ver, who carries his Constitution 
in his shirt pocket even while bal- 
ing hay, is a product of the same 
antifederalist ferment that produced such 
widely divergent events as the Oklahoma 
City bombing and Ross Perot’s recent pro- 
posal to launch a new political party. Nye’s 
particular brand of rebellion is driven too by 
an intense feeling that the combined forces 
of federal law, environmental activism and 
urban growth may have doomed a mythic 
frontier life-style. Says Karl Hess Jr., a senior 
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fellow of the Cato Institute, a conservative 
think tank: “What they really want is to build 
walls against the future.” 

The Justice Department's lawsuit, filed 
last March in Las Vegas federal court, could 
be decided next month, but any decision is 
certain to be appealed all the way to the 
Supreme Court. Roger Marzulla, a former 
Assistant U.S. Attorney General who is now 
defending Nye County, calls it one of the 
most important cases of the century in 
shaping the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and likens the bulldozer incident to 
“Rosa Parks’ saying, ‘I’m going to sit in the 
front of the bus.’” Carver, even less modest, 
calls it “the shot heard round the world, but 
fired with a bulldozer, not a gun.” 


NYE COUNTY’S LEGAL ARGUMENTS MAY BE 
open to challenge, but its disaffection is 
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As supervisor of Nye’s forest lands, he 
wields immense power over ranchers’ lives 


real and deep. The third largest county in 
America, Nye is an immense wedge cov- 
ering more than 18,000 sq. mi., about the 
size of Vermont and New Hampshire 
combined, but is occupied by only 20,000 
people. Plenty of elbow room—except for 
the fact that the Federal Government 
owns 93% of the land. The Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) controls most of the 
valleys, the U.S. Forest Service most of the 
uplands. The Defense Department too 
claims huge chunks of the county, includ- 
ing the Nevada Test Site, where it deto- 
nated hundreds of nuclear devices, and 
the Tonopah Test Range, the darling of 
paranormal buffs, who know it by the 
nickname Dreamland and suspect that all 
manner of spooky events have occurred 
there. Even the airspace over Nye is large- 
ly restricted to military aircraft. Jet fight 
ers scream up Carver's Big Smoky Valley, 
occasionally roaring past cars at sagetop 
altitude. A bank of nuclear-radiation sen- 
sors, still religiously monitored, stands 
outside the county’s old courthouse in 
Tonopah, the county seat. The ultimate 
metaphor for federal intrusion is the En- 
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ergy Department's hotly controversial 
proposal to use Yucca Mountain, in Nye, 
for the nation’s first high-level radioac- 
tive-waste dump. 

“It really is like being in a colony,” says 
Trish Rippie, a Tonopah real estate agent. 
What makes this presence particularly sti- 
fling, she says, is that it runs directly 
counter to the independent character of 
the region and of the people who moved 
here for the low taxes, the lack of rules 
Nye has no zoning laws—and the overall 
sense of freedom. “I think just about every- 
body here would like to see a revolution 
and have the Federal Government washed 
away,” she says. “But nobody really wants 
a shooting war. We'd be annihilated.” 

Hostility toward the Federal Govern- 
ment suffuses Nye County to a degree that 
an Easterner might find hard to believe. 
Even though most of the county is under 
federal control, residents still have more 
breathing space than most Americans 
only one person per square mile, in con- 
trast to 3,000 per square mile in Califor- 
nia’s Orange County, And despite federal 
regulations, Nye Countians can still graze 
the government-owned meadows, fish the 
lakes and hunt the forests. But these days 
the climate is such that every incident, 
however minor, seems to reinforce the 
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case for rebellion. Jim Merlino, director of 
the Tonopah Convention Center, says he 
used to be able to get a BLM permit to cuta 
Christmas tree anywhere. Last year he 
learned he could cut his trees only from 
specific areas. “That’s just a really little 
thing,” he says. “But what are they going to 
do next time—tell me this is the one tree I 
can cut?” 

In conversation with a visitor, Nye 
County administrator William Offutt at 
first tries to minimize the county’s rebel- 
liousness. “I'd say there’s maybe a dozen 
people who are really charged up on this is- 
sue,” he says. But as the conversation 
evolves, his own hostility becomes clear, as 
does that of three other county officials 
present in his office. They spin out stories 
of federal snubs and restrictions, including 
the BLM’s refusal to allow the county to run 
a phone wire through a roadside ditch to 
the county landfill without first having an 
archaeological appraisal. 

As Offutt cites his litany of federal of- 
fenses, his anger builds. He believes feder- 
al land managers are engaged in a deliber- 
ate campaign to stifle development in the 
county as revenge for its passage in 1993 of 
two resolutions declaring its authority to 
manage federal lands. Offutt stands angri- 
ly smoking a cigarette. “There’s no ratio- 
nale for doing an archaeological study 
there. None at all. It’s just a way of sticking 
an ice pick in the county.” 

Federal employees feel caught be- 
tween empathy and the law. Ted Angle, an 
associate district manager of the BLM who 
once supervised its Nye lands, says the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act tied his 
hands. The law requires an archaeological 
review for any construction project on fed- 
eral lands; the BLM’s recommendations 
must in turn be reviewed by a state 
historic-preservation office, which must 
then report back to the BLM. “It’s just not a 
negotiable thing for us,” he says. 


HE PHONE-LINE CASI 
toward absurdity, 
when the initial BLM report got 
lost—and nobody knew it until 
weeks later. The BLM resubmit 
ted the report and got an expe- 
dited review, but in the mean- 
time, Angle says, the county 
chose a newly available cellular service and 
blamed the BLM for taking too long. 
“You've got to understand local politics,” 
says Angle, a self-described conservative 
Republican. “Dick Carver would love to 
embarrass the BLM as much as he can.” 
Offutt and his staff are still smarting 
from what they see as the latest vengeful 
snub by the government. Jim Nelson, su- 
pervisor of the Toiyabe and Humboldt na 
tional forests, was scheduled to meet with 
Nye’s commissioners one day this summer 


TILTED 
however, 
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WHen MICHARL WAS EIGHTEEN. he could move with 


j 
! all the ease and grace of a Russian ballet dancer 
‘ , . . . 
¥ But Michael isn’t eighteen anymore. he’s thirty-three 
So when he faked right. went left, and spun back to the 
middle. his body didn’t make the trip. 
He went down, and within minutes his ankle was 
swollen twice its normal size. “1 don’t think 
I ean drive? he says. limping off the court, 
helped by two friends. 
“PU drive.” volunteers Jim. as they 
¢ 
approach Michael's Volvo 960 Sedan. 
“You know, | can drive if vou want.” 
T.K. replies. eveing the car, 
“No. that’s okay. | got it.” Jim says again 
“You sure? Because | don’t mind.” 
This continues for another minute, rapid-fire and pet 
feetly timed, a contemporized vaudeville act. until finally 
| Michael says. "Would somebody just get behind the wheel?” 
| 
| 


A soft breeze fills the evening. The sky is an essay 


on the wonders and variations of the color red. It is 


a poet's dream. 





All of this is lost on Michael. however. “He was going 
for me. not the ball. He tried the same thing last week.” 
“A Volvo. huh.” Jim asks. opening the sunroof. 

“L put a spin move on him. made him look like 
a chump. He lost his mind.” Michael offers again. 

“You know, this ear becomes you.” TUK. says to Jim. 

And they go on this way for awhile. Michael 
analyzing the play from every conceivable angle, 
formulating conspiracy and single-assassin 
theories. Jim and TERK, lost in the moment. 
more or less ignoring him. 

From the stereo comes a voice, thick 
and sweet as Louisiana fudge. 

Jim sings along. T.K.-asks Michael if 
he can borrow the CD. 

Phis time Michael isn’t listening. This time it’s his 
turn to ignore them. 

“Hey guys.” he asks. looking out the window. “Why 
are we ona bridge?” 

“There's a place right up the road a bit that has the 
best ive possible for that ankle of yours.” Jim replies. 


continuing to enjoy the music and the drive. 


Meanwhile. 











People want and expect different things out a vast array of life-sustaining features. All 


of automobiles. Today, Volvo makes ears that satisfy Volvos include as standard features an anti-lock 
that broad range of needs. brake system, daytime running lights, dual front air 
Michael's Volvo 960 Sedan. which Jim and T.K. bags. Side Impact Protection System (SIPS) and. 


were both so eager to drive, features a now, side impact air bags. which 


2.9-liter. 6-cylinder. 24-valve engine. 


a 100-watt “Premium Sound” cassette 


stereo with CD? capability, leather 


interior.” sunroof and CFC-free 





aren't even offered as an option by 


most other manufacturers. 


What's more. all Volvos come with 


a four-year/50.000-mile new vehicle 





electronic climate control. limited warranty’ and 24-hour On-Call 





The 960 Wagon driven by Frank Roadside Assistance. 
offers all of the above. as well as 74.9 cubic feet of The Volvo 960 Sedan has an MSRP of 333.960 
cargo space (more than enough space to bring all of and the Wagon has an MSRP of 335.260. Call 
those presents to the hospital, not to mention smiles 1-800-960-9988 or visit our Internet site at 
to the faces of the kids receiving them). http://www. volyocars.com. 


Of course. no Volvo would be complete without Drive safely. VOLVO 





to try to ease the mounting hostility. That 
morning one of Nelson’s employees deliv- 
ered a letter to the gathered commissioners 
stating that Nelson would not be coming 
after all; he says now he couldn't attend be- 
cause of the pending Justice lawsuit. The 
commissioners weren't terribly surprised, 
says Rachel Nicholson, a county attorney 
also present in Offutt’s office. Says she: 
“They expect to be kicked in the teeth 
every time, so they’re used to it.” 

At one point the county offered an olive 
branch. Shocked by news of the bombing of 
Guy Pence’s family van, the county called an 
emergency meeting and voted to offer a 
$100,000 reward to help find the culprit. But 
Nelson and Pence belittled the reward and 
blamed the county for helping conjure the 
lawless climate that led to the bombing. 
Stung, the county met again and unanimous- 
ly withdrew the reward. “We didn’t really ex- 
pect gratitude,” says Cameron McRae, chair- 
man of the commission. "But we surely 
didn’t expect to get it thrown in our faces.” 

Coloring the hostility is a large dose of 
the paranoia that has seeped into American 
political discourse over the past year, espe- 
cially since the Oklahoma City bombing. 
These days it seems no conversation in Nye 
County can conclude without some refer- 
ence to Waco and Ruby Ridge. “What 





THE FIRST BOMB 


In March an explosion ripped through ranger 
Guy Pence’s Carson City office 
these have done,” says Carver, “is show 
how the oppressive bureaucrats think they 
can run over the tops of the American peo- 
ple.” He thinks both incidents contributed 
to the presence of guns among the specta- 
tors the day he bulldozed the road. He is 
convinced federal agents are monitoring 
his travels. During a speech last month to 
100 people in Park Rapids, Minnesota, part 
of a week-long speaking tour, Carver asked 
his audience, “Is there anyone from the 
Justice Department monitoring me? | 
know you are; don’t be afraid to stand up.” 
So far, Carver has taken his message to 
audiences in 23 states. “Isn’t ita shame that 
our people fear the government?” he asked 
the Park Rapids audience. He wore a white 
Western shirt and new Wrangler jeans that 
arced below a belly well accustomed to 
butter, eggs and beef. His head bore the 
usual stigmata of a ranching life: pale baby- 
smooth wind- 
scrubbed face. He eyed the crowd a mo- 
ment, then answered his 
question: “That's tyranny.” 
Carver's time on the podium was 
bracketed by apostles of the extreme. The 


forehead over a raw 


rhetorical 
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4 
speaker who preceded him announced 
that federal environmental laws and the in 
ternational biodiversity treaty would force 
mass relocations in the Midwest—80% of 
Wisconsin’s population would have to 
move. The speaker after Carver proudly 
disclosed that he was the cartoonist whose 
leaflet, stacked at the auditorium entrance, 
reprised a conspiracy theory about the 
Rockefellers’ and Rothschilds’ controlling 
the world. Carver left the room to avoid 
hearing his remarks. 

Carver takes offense when critics try to 
link him to extremists, particularly white 
supremacists, and cites the fact that one 
branch of the Carver family helped rear 
George Washington Carver. “So black peo 
ple are special to us,” he says. He disavows 
fringe rhetoric but feels that as an elected 
official, he cannot discriminate against any 
audience just because its views are more 
extreme than his. Carver's policy: “If they 
pay for travel, if they give me a place to 
sleep, a hot dog to eat, I'll come. But I do 
not ally myself with any of them.” 


CARVER LIKES TO NOTE THAT HE WAS BORN 
on Friday the 13th, in October 1944, six 
years after his parents settled in the Big 
Smoky Valley. The family homestead be- 
came a small town, Carver Station—known 
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locally as Carvers—but otherwise the valley 
looks the way it did a half-century ago. He 
now raises 100 head of cattle on about 860 
acres of his own land—making him possibly 
the only rancher in the county movement 
without a direct financial stake in how fed- 
eral land gets managed. 


ROUD OF HIS SELF-SUFFICIEN- 
cy, Carver wastes nothing. He 
and his wife live in a low, raw- 
wood house surrounded by 
stacks of wood, dour sheds and 
fragments of ancient vehi- 
cles—a crane, a road grader 
and balloon-fendered pickups. 
His father raised trout for 
the state, but only one of 
the seven trout ponds re- 
mains, mirror-still against 
a shoreline of mechanical 
debris. Carver cobbles a 
living from ranching, 
welding, serving the 
county and driving his 
three bulldozers for pay- 
ing customers. On the 
night before a midmorn- 
ing interview, he was up 
until 4 a.m., harvesting 
barley with a 1956 John 
Deere tractor he main- 
tains himself. “Out here,” 
he says, “you can’t just run 
down to the corner to 
have your car repaired.” 
He credits another 
rancher with setting him 
on the road to rebellion. 
Soon after his election as 
county commissioner in 
1988 (he got drunk one night at an Elks 
dance and committed himself to running), 
Carver paid a call on Wayne Hage, owner of 
the Pine Creek Ranch in Monitor Valley, a 
vast paradise of amber grass and cornflower 
blue water just over the Toquima Range 
from Carver's ranch. Hage had battled the 
Forest Service for more than a decade, 
charging its officials with so closely manag- 
ing his access to public land that the agency 
eventually drove him out of business. The 
Forest Service counters that Hage abused 
his land and repeatedly broke agency rules. 
The dispute, now legend in Nye and embell- 
ished with wild tales of forest rangers armed 
with AK-47s holding Hage at gunpoint, 
resulted in the confiscation of 104 head of his 
cattle. He later filed a still pending $28 mil- 
lion claim against the government for dri- 
ving him out of business. Hage recalls telling 
Carver, “If the county commissioners don’t 
take action now, there isn’t going to be an 
economy a few years down the road.” 
Until the mid-1970s, relations between 
ranchers and the agencies had been cor- 
dial. If a rancher wanted a grazing permit, 
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federal approval was virtually automatic. 
According to federal policy at the time, the 
best use of federal rangelands was to graze 
livestock, and only ranchers could acquire 
permits, which were offered at bargain 
prices. Grazing is still a bargain. Last year 
the BLM and the Forest Service set their 
grazing fee at $1.61 per adult cow per 
month, a fraction of the fees charged by 
private landowners—less, too, says Johanna 
Wald of the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, than the monthly cost of feeding a 
cat. Ranchers themselves often leased their 
federal allotments to other ranchers for 
several times the original fee. 

As the environmental movement be- 





DREAMLAND 


The Air Force perfected the Stealth fighter 
at Nye’s supersecret Tonopah Test Range 
gan gaining political clout in the late 1970s, 
however, the cushy relationship between 
ranchers and rangers began to erode. By 
the late 1980s, partly because of new legis- 
lation and partly under pressure from fed- 
eral courts, federal land managers began 
acting like environmentalists, aggressively 
regulating how and when ranchers could 

use their allotments. 

This new federal activism coincided with 
growing interest in desert lands from hikers, 
hunters and recreational-vehicle buffs, espe- 
cially those who had fled expensive and over- 
built locales like San Francisco and Los An- 
geles in favor of Las Vegas and Reno, turning 
both into boomtowns. “The public wants ac- 
cess,” says Cato’s Hess. “They want to see 
wild country that looks wild; they want to see 
wildlife—and a lot of it; they want to see clear 
water, not muddy; and they don’t want to see 
cow turds everywhere.” 

These days any effort by the BLM to re- 
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assign a grazing permit is likely to draw 
comment from hunting groups, environ- 
mentalists and off-road drivers, when 10 
years ago only ranchers would have both- 
ered, says Bob Neary, who until his retire- 
ment from the BLM last month was acting 
area manager of 6 million acres in Nye and 
neighboring Esmeralda County. In August 
a new set of federal rules took effect, 
known as Rangeland Reform 94 (named 
for the year the regulations were first pub- 
lished). Heavily promoted by Interior Sec- 
retary Bruce Babbitt, the package gives en- 
vironmentalists and other nonranchers far 
more say in decisions about grazing allot- 
ments. It galvanized opposition to the Clin- 


ton Administration and 
turned Babbitt into a 


king-size political liabili- 
ty. “It got all the sleep- 
ing dogs awake,” says 
the BLM’s Angle. Babbitt, 
through a spokesperson, 
declined comment, citing 
the pending litigation. 

Ranchers take partic- 
ular offense at the fact that 
now the BLM and the For- 
est Service are offering 
other animals a seat in the 
great rangeland diner. 
The Forest Service has cut 
back the number of cattle 
allowed on some _allot- 
ments in order to support 
new herds of elk intro- 
duced onto the range. And 
for the first time the BLM 
has reserved land for wild 
horses, the kind Carver's 
father once captured and 
killed and ground into feed for his trout. 

On a day-to-day basis, federal land 
managers wield immense power over the 
lives and fortunes of all ranchers who de- 
pend on public land. Contrary to popular 
perception nurtured by such TV series as 
Bonanza and Dallas, many ranches in the 
West and Southwest are small, barely sol- 
vent operations whose owners, like Carver, 
often make ends meet by moonlighting at 
some other occupation. Their fiscal equi- 
librium is easily upset by orders from fed- 
eral land managers to reduce the number 
of cattle on their allotments or to shift them 
to other lands. “Some of those operations 
are so marginal,” says Neary, “if they have 
to leave the range or go somewhere else, 
they'll be out of business.” 

It is the bureaucratic ease with 
which such make-or-break decisions get 
made that most rankles the citizens of Nye. 
“I’ve told the Forest Service and the BLM, 
‘Don’t be coming to me to render assis- 
tance if you take people’s property without 


| due process,” says Sheriff Wade Lieseke 


Jr., who has run the county’s 117-person 
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force since 1990, “A forest ranger can take 
your cattle just by signing a piece of paper? 
A forest ranger? Give me a break.” 

Carver's political epiphany occurred at 
3 a.m. one day in October 1993, well after 
he became a commissioner. He was writing 
a letter protesting Rangeland Reform 94, 
then newly proposed. “It was like someone 
turned on a switch,” Carver says. At Wayne 
Hage’s urging, he had already studied how 
Catron County, New Mexico, which pio- 
neered the county rebellion in the early 
1990s, had asserted its authority over fed- 
eral lands within its borders. Carver recalls 
asking himself, “Why am I responding to 
Bruce Babbitt on Rangeland Reform when 
in fact the state of Nevada owns the land?” 
He successfully lobbied his fellow commis- 
sioners to pass Nye’s own version of the so- 
called Catron Ordinances. But Carver 
wanted more. Other counties had passed 
such resolutions but had not tried to en- 
force them, thus leaving them with no 
more punch than a letter to the editor. He 
wanted a fight. “We knew we had to take 
some action,” he says. 


E FOUND HIS BATTLEFIELD. 
The county had petitioned the 
Forest Service to reopen a for- 
mer stagecoach trail, known 
as the Jefferson Canyon Road, 
that linked Carver's Big 
Smoky Valley with Hage’s 
Monitor Valley. The Forest 
Service said an archaeological survey 
would first need to be done. But Carver 
wanted to open the road right away, with- 
out the agency’s approval—his way of firing 
a shot across the government's bow. With 
the blessings of his fellow commissioners, 
he set the event for Independence Day. 


DAWN BROKE ON THE D-7 CATERPILLAR 
draped in an American flag. Carver had 
asked the county's public-works director to 
choose the most expendable of the county's 
earthmovers in case the Forest Service im- 
pounded it. Carver fired it up and began 
shaving the land along the existing right-of- 
way, then stopped for a brief ceremony. A 
large crowd had gathered in the canyon, no 
mean feat considering its inaccessibility. 
Carver's son-in-law sang the national an- 
them. People showed up whom Carver had 
known in grade school but had not seen 
since. “I got so emotional,” he says, “there 
were tears running down my face.” 

Two forest officials arrived, David 
Young, a law-enforcement agent, and David 
Grider, then the district ranger. When the 
crowd saw that Young was armed, some 50 
people—by Carver's count—strapped on 
their own handguns. Carver saw Grider 
talking into his radio and wondered if other 
agents had massed below. “I thought this 
was going to be a mini-Waco,” he says. 





A sheriffs deputy climbed aboard the 
Cat to address the crowd and urged every- 
one to be civil. But a local rancher also 
climbed aboard and declared that peaceful 
solutions were no longer enough. 

Carver began driving again. Young 
did not interfere until Carver began plow- 
ing a roadbed outside the existing right-of- 
way. He stepped suddenly in front of the 
bulldozer and unfurled a sign stating 
STOP—DISTURBANCE NOT AUTHORIZED. 
But Carver kept going, at one point bran- 
dishing his Constitution. “At no time was 
[Young] ever in danger,” Carver insists. 
“He stumbled once, but I wasn’t going to 
run him over.” 


The event ended without violence. 
Word of the Jefferson Canyon Road affair 
spread quickly through the West and im- 
mediately drew the ire of the Justice De- 


| partment. The government filed its lawsuit 





against the county in March. Says defense 
attorney Marzulla: “I think they thought it 
was a bunch of crackpots and they would 
squash them to the ground, What they did 
not plan on is that they would get a mas- 
sive, substantial and competent defense of 
this case.” 

“That's nonsense,” says Peter Coppel- 
man, the Justice Department's Deputy As- 
sistant Attorney General for environment 
and natural resources, who argued the case 
in July before an overflowing courtroom. 
“We picked Nye for one reason only: Nye 
was actively defying federal authority and 
creating potentially violent situations, 
sending letters threatening to arrest feder- 
al employees who were simply doing their 
jobs. We didn’t pick Nye. Nye picked us.” 


HISTORY RUNS THROUGH THE CASE LIKE A 
strand of barbed wire. Briefs for both sides 





cite the 1848 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
through which the U.S. acquired much of 
the West from Mexico, as if it were signed 
yesterday. Distilled to its bare essence, Nye 
County’s argument is this: Under the 
“equal footing” doctrine, new states admit- 
ted to the Union were to enter with all the 
dignity and sovereignty of the original 13. 
By retaining so much of Nevada’s land, the 
government gave it second-class status, in 
violation of the equal-footing doctrine. 
Says Marzulla: “The Constitution simply 
does not allow the Federal Government to 
hold in perpetuity one-third of the land- 
mass of the U.S.” 

The government counters that the 
equal-footing doctrine was meant only to 
ensure that each state would have equal 
political standing in Washington; it ar- 
gues, further, that Nevada, as a condition 
of its entry into the Union in 1864, explic- 
itly gave up all rights to the lands within its 
proposed boundaries. “Legally, the coun- 
ty-supremacy arguments are completely 
bogus, but politically, they're very po- 
tent,” says Justice attorney Coppelman. 
“What Dick Carver basically does is carry 
a copy of the Constitution in his pocket, 
and he just whips it out and waves it 
around when you ask what’s the authority 
for the county-supremacy ordinances. He 
just says, ‘Here it is.’ And until we get a 
court to specifically reject those argu- 
ments, we're going to have people believ- 
ing they have some legal validity.” 

And that, he says, has meant danger for 
federal officials throughout the West. 
“Whenever you have an enforcement offi- 
cer confronted by a citizen who refuses to 
comply with legal requirements, you have 
the potential for violence. So this is defi- 
nitely a very volatile situation.” 

Other counties that have passed rebel 
ordinances are watching the Nye case 
closely. A decision favoring Nye, although 
subject to immediate appeal, could cause 
a dramatic increase in the rebellion’s 
popularity. But a decision against the 
county, considered far more likely, might 
deepen the rebels’ already profound 
alienation. 

What matters most is the unrest that 
prompted the lawsuit in the first place. The 
message carried by Carver embodies a 
warning that every presidential hopeful 
would do well to heed. Something has 
come unfastened in the West, and every- 
body has guns. “By circling the wagons, 
they see it’s just them against the world,” 
says the Cato Institute’s Hess. He fears, he 
says, that the owner of some marginal 
ranch pushed to the brink by changing 
rules may turn desperate. “Someone’s go- 
ing to carry a gun, someone's going to 
shoot, someone’s going to bomb a Forest 
Service office,” he says. “And God knows 
what's going to happen then.” = 
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Ser ASTROKE OCCURS, THE DAMAGE 
IS DONE. DOES IT HAVE TO BE? 


New medicines currently being tested may be a ble 

















to stop destruction of brain cells in the orucial hours alter a stroke. 


When a person suffers a stroke, calcium and a toxic 

reduced blood flow damages part of form of oxygen destroy 
the brain. Then a powerful chain of brain cells. Today, doctors can 
chemical reactions occurs. Called only stand by and watch—hoping 
the glutamate cascade, it rains that the cascade will end before 
terrible destruction down massive damage occurs. But 
on brain cells in che initial there is hope. Pharmaceutical 
days after a company researchers are cur- 
rently developing 19 new 


drugs that could help reduce 


ct one stroke, causing 
Setentiats from pharmaceutical 


further dam- 





research companies discover more 
baleen Sen IC cone Senge age. As glutamate the terrible damage to the brain that 
levels build, excess occurs after a stroke. 

. } 
préeventiton 
Anyone can have a stroke. But age, gender, race and 
medical history play a role. Some people also experience 
the following warning signs: temporary weakness or 
numbness on one side of the body, blurry or dim vision 
in one eye, a sudden, severe headache, or speech difficulty. 
Seck immediate medical help if you have any of these 
symptoms. Fortunately, there are things that you can do 
to reduce your risk of a stroke: Quit smoking ¢ Exercise 


regularly ¢ Maintain a low cholesterol diet ¢ Limit alcohol. 





For a free copy of “What You Need 
To Know About Strokes,” please call us 
toll-free: 1-800-862-5110 


or visit us on the Internet: 
http://www.phrma.org 
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From out of the West comes a strike force of Congr 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





F REPRESENTATIVE DON YOUNG OF 
Alaska ever decides to raise some ex- 
tra income, he can always lease out his 
Capitol Hill office as a wildlife muse- 
um. A former trapper and riverboat 
captain, he works surrounded by his 
trophies: the heads of a ram anda wild 
boar, mounted moose horns and the 
prime exhibit, a towering Kodiak bear that 
he bagged on a hunting trip back home. You 
could say he was a man with a hands-on ap- 
preciation of nature. Or you could say he’s a 
guy who prefers his wildlife dead. 

Which description better suits him is a 
hot issue in Washington these days. Young, 
who once angrily flourished an oosik 
that’s the penis bone of a walrus—at Mollie 
Beattie, the director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, is among the most power- 
ful of a group of environmentally unfriend- 
ly lawmakers from Western states. As 
chairman of the House Resources Com- 
mittee, he has decisive say over a contro- 


versial rewrite—or gutting, as Interior Sec- | 


retary Bruce Babbitt has put it—of the 1973 
Endangered Species Act. Last week Young 


and his allies rolled over Democrats and | 
even a few moderate Republicans on the | 
committee to move a step closer toa less ex- | 
pansive version of the law. In one of its | 
| agenda. In the Senate, for 


most controversial provisions, it would 
eliminate a requirement that the entire 
habitats of endangered species, not just the 
individual creatures, must be protected. 
Young says the change will protect proper- 
ty owners; environmentalists say it will 


doom animals. Even in his gentler mo- | 


ments, Young's distaste for élitist environ- 
mentalists is clear: he once called them a 
“waffle-stomping, Harvard-graduating, in- 
tellectual bunch of idiots.” 

In case you didn’t recognize it, that’s 
the sound of the Western-state rebellion as 
it rumbles into the Beltway. With it comes 
the region’s ancient resentment of Wash- 
ington’s rule, the same discontent that has 
gone national in recent years. It also brings 
to Capitol Hill the West’s most abiding is- 
sue, the land: who owns it, how to use it and 
who decides. Translated into Washington 
terms, that means ever more heated poli- 
tics of the environment, as Western law- 
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makers tear through two decades of regu- 
lations. They are doing it with such success 
that many moderate Republicans—and 
even House Speaker Newt Gingrich—fear 
they are handing the Democrats a power- 
ful issue. Democrats, including the Presi- 
dent, couldn’t agree more. 

The Endangered Species Act is only 
part of it. The Wild Westerners have set 
their sights on the clean air and water laws, 
wetlands protection and the further acquisi- 
tion of federal lands, They want to increase 
logging in parts of Alaska’s Tongass Nation- 
al Forest, the nation’s largest temperate rain 
forest and home of grizzlies, eagles and 800- 


year-old Sitka spruce. The Republican law- \ EF i 
4 

makers envision victory in a 15-year battle to 3 

open part of Alaska’s Arctic National ¢ 


Wildlife Refuge, the 19-million-acre wilder- 
ness area that is a breed- 
ing ground for the porcu- 
pine caribou, to gas and 
oil drilling. 

While Bill Clinton 
has threatened to veto 
some issues, last year’s 
Republican sweep has 
put the Western lawmak- 
ers, many of whom are 
longtime members of 
Congress, into a position 
to make good on their 


example, Alaska’s Frank 
Murkowski heads _ the 
counterpart panel to 





REP. JAMES HANSEN 
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Young’s House commit- Though he failed to 

tee on resources. Be- get mining okayed near 

tween them, the two fero- Bryce Canyon, right, he has 
ciously prodevelopment come closer to his goal 
Alaskans oversee most of of closing some national parks. 
the natural-resources leg- He asks, “Why keep putting 
islation that comes before money into problem parks 
Congress. Alaska’s other when we can put it into 
Republican Senator, Ted high-visitation parks?” 








Stevens, runs the Govern- 

mental Affairs Committee. That gives him a 
line of fire on the U.S. Forest Service, which 
oversees federal woodlands. 

From Utah, there’s Representative Jim 
Hansen, compared by his detractors to 
James Watt, Ronald Reagan’s steel-eyed In- 
terior Secretary. Some of Hansen’s proposals 
in Congress, like opening up lands near 
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Bryce Canyon National Park, have gone 
nowhere at all. But as the new chairman of 
the National Parks, Forests and Lands Sub- 
committee, the eight-term Congressman, 
who has been trying for years to reduce fed- 
eral lands, has thwarted environmentalists 
hoping to designate 5.7 million acres of Utah 
as wilderness. A Hansen-sponsored bill that 
was adopted by his committee in August 
would limit the new wilderness to 1.8 million 
acres. It would keep much of that land open 
to dams and pipelines, Jet Skis and off-road 
vehicles. 


HE WESTERN-LED ATTACK ON EN- 
vironmental law proceeded qui- 

etly for much of this year, in part 

because, in a tactic that Democ- 

rats long ago raised to an art form, 

many of the changes were at- 

tached as riders to appropriations 

bills that fund federal activities, 

rather than stand-alone bills debated openly 
on the floor of Congress. And many more are 
tucked away in budget reconciliation bills 
that will whiz through Congress in the next 
several weeks. The riders include directives 
to the Environmental Protection Agency for- 
bidding it to issue standards for measuring 
arsenic in tap water or to list new hazardous 
waste sites for cleanup. Hansen has spon- 
sored a rider that sets up a commission to 
consider closing some of the 368 parks and 
other sites run by the National Park Service. 
He has said as many as 150 of them could go. 
But with the spending bills heading for 
Clinton’s desk, the quiet is ending. After 
months of searching for issues that will cut 
their way, battered Democrats have awak- 
ened to the political advantage of forming a 
Praetorian Guard around Mother Earth. 
Though Clinton has been accused of being 


ees SS DE 


REP. RECRARD POMBO 


just pale green, especially after he retreat- 
ed in 1993 from imposing new grazing fees 
on federal lands, the White House has got 
the message. Al Gore, a best-selling conser- 
vationist, two weeks ago denounced Re- 
publicans on the Hill for a “jihad against the 
environment” that had allowed lobbyists 
from “the biggest polluters in America” to 
rewrite environmental law. And Clinton 
has threatened to veto any provisions to 
permit oil drilling in the Arctic refuge. 

Why the change? Democrats are look- 
ing at opinion polls that consistently show 
bipartisan majorities in favor of strong pro- 
tections for the environment. In a recent 
TIME/CNN poll, 63% of those questioned 
opposed any reduction in protection for 
endangered species. Fifty-nine percent 
opposed the expansion of logging, mining 
or ranching on public lands. And 67% were 
against opening up the Arctic refuge to gas 
and oil exploration. One of the President's 
pollsters, Stan Greenberg, is advising Clin- 
ton that defense of the environment plays 
well with many Perot supporters, who are 
inclined to see any attack on environmen- 
tal law as one more case of special interests 
getting their way in Washington. 

When Democrats see opportunity, Re- 
publicans see danger. Fearful of losing the 
pro-green suburban voters who are crucial 
to their future, moderate Republicans, 
many of them from East Coast states, are 
voicing frustration with the rush on envi- 
ronmental regulations. “I think it’s going to 
be a huge issue against some Republicans 
in °96,” says Representative Sherwood 
Boehlert of New York, who five years ago 
helped amend the Clean Air Act to dis- 
courage acid rain. “[Voters in '94] damn 
sure didn’t vote to dismantle the agencies 
that protect our water, our air, our land.” 
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Hoping to keep his party from being 
pegged as Earth bashers, Newt Gingrich, 
who once interrupted a day of foreign-aid 
budget cutting in the House to ask his fellow 
Republicans to restore money to protect the 
African elephant, has established a Repub- 


lican Task Force on the Environment, 
manned by moderates like Boehlert and 
Maryland’s Wayne Gilchrest. The group has 
yet to meet. 

Then again, Republican pollsters know 
that while voters usually say they favor con- 
servation, the environment is not one of 
their top concerns, particularly if the dam- 
age doesn’t occur in their own backyard. 
And the Westerners are framing their at- 
tack in the terms of the Republican agenda 
that voters went for last year: smaller gov- 
ernment, regulatory reform, budget cutting 
and property rights. In resource-depen- 
dent economies like Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest, they are also stressing job cre- 
ation. “Eventually,” says Young, “the work- 
ing class, the poorer people, will realize that 
[the Endangered Species Act] is saving 
crickets over saving babies.” 

Young helped win his committee victo- 
ry on the revised version of the act, which 
must still pass both full houses of Congress, 
by making sure that hearings showcased the 
hardships of property owners and “ordinary 
people.” Another successful tactic was to 
make an end run around the subcommittee 
on Fisheries, Wildlife and Oceans, which is 
headed by Jim Saxton of New Jersey, a mod- 
erate Republican who favors the law. In- 
stead Young formed an endangered-species 
task force and turned it over to Representa- 
tive Richard Pombo, a fourth-generation 
rancher from California’s Central Valley 









who is at war with the Federal Government 
over land-use regulations. At Young’s direc- 
tion, Pombo scheduled hearings in rural 
Western counties. Environmentalists com- 
plained that speakers sympathetic to the 
law were squeezed out. What Pombo heard 
in abundance were stories of local landown- 
ers who didn’t see why they should lose the 
right to develop their property because an 
endangered species like the San Joaquin kit 
fox had made itself at home. 

So whose West is it anyway? Critics of 
the rebellious Westerners in Congress say 
they really represent longtime monied in- 
terests. Records of the Federal Election 
Commission show that many of them are 
heavily financed by campaign money from 
oil and gas companies, mining and logging 
interests, developers and growers. A pro- 
posed Senate version of the Endangered 
Species Act, sponsored by Slade Gorton of 
Washington, was written with the help of 
timber lobbyists. According to the Western 
States Center, a campaign-finance research 
enterprise, Senator Conrad Burns of Mon- 
tana got more than a fourth of his campaign 
funding last year from such sources, an un- 
usually high percentage. The League of 
Conservation voters gave him a score of 
zero for his votes in the last Congress. 

There are 17 million acres of national 
forest lands in Montana. Last year Burns in- 
troduced a wilderness-protection bill for 
his state that called for safeguarding 
800,000 acres and easing commercial ac- 
tivity restrictions on 5 million acres. Four- 
teen energy companies worked to win ex- 
clusion of a key part of this acreage, a 
100-mile-long strip of remote terrain in 
northwestern Montana, known as the 











Rocky Mountain Front, that could allow 
them to stake drilling claims. “The matchup 
was exact. His big campaign contributors 
got precisely the acreage that they wanted,” 
insists John Gatchell, conservation director 
of the Montana Wilderness 
But Burns’ eagerness to return federal land 
to state authority has also run afoul of 
sportsmen in his own state and party who 
support preservation of federal lands for 
hunting and fishing. “If the state gets the 
lands,” predicts Republican state senator Al 
Bishop, “they will go on the sales block.” 
Burns says he’s merely doing what his 
constituents want. In the last election, he 
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REP. DON YOUNG 


He wants an increase in 
Tongass logging to create jobs 
in Alaska's sagging timber 
industry. “I am the true 
conservationist,” says Young. “I 
am the one who believes in the 
environment, including the 
presence of man.” 
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points out, “I got 62% of the vote.” The con- 
stituencies of the West have been changing, 
however. Out-of-staters looking for a better 
life have flowed into places like Colorado 
and New Mexico, bringing concerns over 
development. Even as Utah’s Hansen was 
pushing his bare-bones wilderness proposal, 
polls showed that a majority of his con 

stituents wanted more wilderness set aside. 
Says Ken Rait of the Southern Utah Wilder- 
ness Alliance: “He calls what he’s doing “The 
will of the West.’ But which West is he talk- 
ing about?” For now, it’s Hansen’s idea of the 
West that is winning. —Reported by Michael 
Riley/Washington and Richard Woodbury/Denver 
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SEN. CONRAD BURNS 


Despite development in 
wilderness areas like 

this proposed mine near 
Yellowstone National Park, 

the Montana Senator says there 
is more wildlife in his state 

than ever 
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@ UNITED NATIONS 


Draining the Swamp 


In global terms, the U.N. budget is small change, but the bloat and inefficiency 
amid its morass of agencies and other entities threaten to bring disaster 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





HI TURNED 50 
this year, and in a historic gather 

ing, more than 100 heads of state 
and government will celebrate the 
occasion next week. But as the po- 
tentates 


UNITED NATIONS 


socialize and 
speechify at U.N. headquarters and around 
Manhattan, some clouds will hang over the 
proceedings. If the U.N. is ever to solve the 
world’s problems, it had better first solve its 
own, and it has plenty 


conter 


the former head of a major 
U.N. agency routinely charged the organi 
zation for business trips already paid for by 
A high official at 
U.N. headquarters in New York City is pro 
moting the career of his mistress in a well- 
paid U.N. job. A key adviser at one of the 


U.N.’s most controversial agencies is said to 


Consider 


individual governments 


to do 


much work. And the head of a worldwide 
agency is reputed to have bought his job by 


be an alcoholic too seldom sober 


handing out cash—bundles provided by his 
national government stuffed into a suit 
case—to delegates from other countries 
who agreed to sell their votes 

While these tales provide the most sen- 
sational illustrations of why reform of the 
U.N. system is urgently needed, they are 
not necessarily the most telling. It is true 
that “the U.N. is often used as a dumping 
ground for national 
governments want to get rid of,” in the 
words of Said el-Naggar, an Egyptian who 
was formerly deputy director of research at 
the U.N. Conference on Trade and Devel 
opment. But less gossipy flaws have been at 
least as damaging to the U.N.’s effective 
ness and standing: bureaucratic confusion 
duplication of effort, wasteful spending 
and lack of coordination—either among the 
alphabet soup of special bodies (around 
100, according to one tally) or with the so- 
called central U.N. in New York 

The U.N. has achieved remarkable suc- 


cess in feeding and sheltering refugees and 


bureaucrats whom 


in eradicating smallpox, to cite only two ac- 
complishments. While a failure in Bosnia, 
peacekeeping has been effective in other 
parts of the world the U.N.’s 
fiercest defenders agree that on the whole 


But even 
the swarm of agencies, funds, commissions 
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and regional offices has operated with an in 


efficiency that can no longer be tolerated 
The entire U.N. system spends about $10.5 
billion a year. That's not a lot of money, con 
sidering the U.N.’s mission (it’s about one- 
third of New York City’s budget). Even so, if 
the U.N. doesn’t shape up in a hurry, it risks 
having its funds cut off by budget slashers in 
the U.S. and other nations. Right now the 
U.S. owes the U.N. $1.4 billion in back dues, 
but many Congressmen object to paying 
up. Reform would take away one of their 
strongest arguments, and President Clinton 
is considering ways to link a promise of re- 
form to payment of the debt 

Calls for 
most as long as there has been a U.N. Lit- 


reform have resounded al 


tle has been accomplished, exc ept In some 
cases the creation of additional “coordinat 
ing layers” of bureaucracy—which should 
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be no surprise, given the U.N.’s peculiar 
structure and how it grew. None of the spe 
cialized agencies is even formally part of 
the central U.N., the organs (Security 
Council, General Assembly, Secretariat) 
created by the 1945 charter. Most, such as 
the World Health Organization (WHO), 
were set up later as separate organizations 
with their own charters, assemblies and 
staffs. They are tied into a “U.N. system” by 
agreements negotiated with the central 
U.N. that are considered to be like treaties 
The agreements grant the central U.N. no 
significant power to oversee the special- 
ized agencies or their finances 

Between the central U.N. and the 
agencies, examples of misused funds are all 
too easy to find. Last year the UNICEF office 
in Kenya had to be greatly expanded to 
cope with a sudden flood of refugees from 





Somalia and from a local drought. The 
agency pumped in $37 million, of which 
$10 million was found by a later audit to 
have been unaccounted for. During the 
height of the U.N. intervention in Somalia, 
U.N. agencies were spending $1 million a 
day to maintain their peacekeeping opera- 
tions in the country, much of it devoted to 
elaborate support facilities in Mogadishu: 
hundreds of air-conditioned apartments, a 
new sewerage system, even a barbecue pit. 
The U.N. University, an organization that 
helps coordinate U.N.-funded research 
projects worldwide, spent much of its bud- 
get between 1982 and 1992 erecting a $100 
million building on some of the most ex- 
pensive real estate in downtown Tokyo 
Last April brought representatives from 
130 countries to Berlin for 11 days. They 
made exactly one decision: to spend two 


more years negotiating on 
how to meet the standards 
set by the 1992 Rio Earth 
Summit for reducing car- 
bon-dioxide emissions into 
the atmosphere. In Mexico 
18 different U.N. agencies are supposed to 
be running programs to help solve some of 
the country’s worst problems, such as envi- 
ronmental pollution and drug smuggling. 
But Mexican officials working on the same 
troubles are hard put to cite anything sig- 
nificant that the U.N. agencies have done 
to help. 

The bureaucratic dead weight is begin- 
ning to affect even some of the agencies 
once regarded as the U.N.’s best, notably 
wo. While many of its people in the field 
still do good work, the agency’s Geneva 
headquarters is increasingly bloated. Hi- 
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In Somalia the 
U.N. spent $1 mil- 
lion a day, much 
of it on hundreds 
of air-conditioned 
apartments 


CUSHY EXILE: Governments often send the 
officials they want to get rid of to the U.N. 
roshi Nakajima, who became director gen- 
eral in 1988, has sharply increased the 
number of senior staff members from 66 
to 107. WHO says the increase probably re- 
flects a growth in extrabudgetary pro- 
grams. Most of these people earn about 
$75,000 a year. One subordinate says, 
“When you work with doctors in Zaire who 
get paid only $6 a week, and who haven't 
been paid at all for three months, it’s hard 
to see money being spent that way.” 

Also, “there is a great timidity and 
passivity within all U.N. agencies before 
any politically tinted situations,” charges 
Pierre Pradier, a former WHO official. On a 
mission to the Israeli-occupied West Bank, 
Pradier says, he found Israeli and Palestin- 
ian doctors eager to meet to discuss health 
issues there. But when he proposed that 
WHO arrange such meetings, Geneva was 
aghast that the agency might seem to be in- 
terfering in Arab-Israeli political disputes. 
WHO asserts that all this happened before 
1990, and it has since taken an active role 
in helping solve health problems in the Is- 
racli-occupied areas. 

When one U.N. body has failed to ful- 
fill a crucial mission, the tendency has been 
to form another outfit. Thus there are four 
U.N. agencies concerned with food pro- 
duction and seven with industrial 
development in the Third World. Emer- 
gency situations sharply highlight the re- 
sulting problems of duplication and over- 
lap. Consider a not-very-hypothetical 
situation: a sudden flood of refugees. The 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) might build: camps to house 
them. But wHO would 
want something to say 
about their health prob- 
lems. One or more of the 
food agencies might con- 
sider feeding them to be 
its job. And since some of 
the refugees would surely 
be children, UNICEF might 
also get into the act. The 
U.N. member states in 
1992 created a Depart- 
ment of Humanitarian Af- 
fairs to bring some coordination into this 
chaos. But they did not give it enough mon- 
ey or authority; the department has turned 
into just another layer of bureaucracy. 

Some other attempts at reform hold 
more promise. Karl Paschke, who occupies 
the new post of Under Secretary-General 
for Internal Oversight Services, is energet- 
ically investigating and reporting on how 
well various agencies do their jobs—a rev- 
olutionary idea for the U.N, Says Paschke: 
“After seven months on the job, I think the 
U.N. is a good example of waste and ineffi- 
ciency.” Unfortunately, Paschke’s authori- 
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ty is limited to those few agencies directly 
responsible to the Secretariat. 

Joseph Connor, former chief of the U.S. 
accounting firm Price Waterhouse, last 
May became the first businessman ever to 
be put in charge of U.N. administration 
and management. He has begun rigorous 
management-training and performance- 
evaluation systems for Secretariat employ- 
ees, which could be the first steps toward 
creating a professional international civil 
service in place of what now amounts to 
a gargantuan political-patronage system. 
















“After seven 
months on 
the job, | think 
the U.N. isa 
good example 
of waste and 
inefficiency.” 
—Karl Paschke 
CLEANING CREW: 
Connor, right, the 
former head of Price 
Waterhouse, now pores 
over budgets, and new 
efficiency boss 


Paschke, below, strict- 
ly grades the agencies 
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Will such efforts develop beyond bare 
beginnings? Much may depend on Secre- 
tary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali; and 
his record in promoting reform is, to put it 
charitably, mixed. One example: while the 
U.N. generates a mountain of policy state 
ments and proclamations about women’s 
rights, its own record as an equal-opportu- 
nity employer is poor. By this year women 
were supposed to hold 25% of executive 
jobs, but the actual figure will be only 
about 16.6%. The reason, says Ciceil Gross, 
former president of the Group on Equal 
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Rights for Women at the U.N., is that 
“there is no will to change things. Boutros- 
Ghali’s stand on women is excellent, but 
mouthing the right thing when you can 
make it happen isn’t enough.” 

In any case, the reforms started so far 
are a pale reflection of what needs to be 
done. Some basic principles aye obvious. 
U.N. budgets have to be cut, and the central 
U.N. has to get some kind of authority over 
the spending of the agencies. The duplicate 
functions have to be harmonized, agencies 
themselves consolidated and some perhaps 
killed. The U.S. State Department last sum- 
mer put together a 10-page “non-paper” 
that contains many specific proposals the 
American delegation is likely to urge on the 
General Assembly's Working Group on 
U.N. Reform. U.S. Secretary of State War- 
ren Christopher has put portions of this on 
record. Samples: consolidate the emer- 
gency operations of UNHCR, UNICEF, the 
World Food Program and the Department 
of Humanitarian Affairs. Consolidate the 
technical work of seven U.N. bodies—but 
also end support for one of them, the U.N 
Industrial Development Organization. U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.N. Madeleine Al- 
bright suggests a temporary moratorium on 
U.N. conferences. 

A thorough revamping will be a hard 
sell. Member nations have vested inter- 
ests in all the agencies involved, as donor 
designers of their programs or beneficia 
ries or both. Moreover, like all U.N. 
operations, reform moves are running 
afoul of the North-South split. Says Ah- 
mad Kamal, Pakistani ambassador to the 
U.N.: “The objective of the developed 
world is to create a kind of stockade it can 
live behind. The developed world says to 
the developing world, ‘You're not using 
well the money we're giving you.’ But it’s 
a subterfuge to preserve the stockade. The 
developing countries want more money 
from the developed countries, and they 
see reform as a cover-up for an even fur- 
ther decline.” Which is in part true— 
though Albright argues that poor coun- 
tries would benefit more from reduced 
aid that was well-targeted than from larg- 
er sums frittered away. 

The U.N. is not a corporation and prob- 
ably can never be run as efficiently as one 
In part, at least, it is a legislature; and leg- 
islatures, local, national or global, run by 
logrolling—you vote for my bill; I'll vote for 
yours. That is not the most efficient prac- 
tice. Even within those parameters, how- 
ever, change is possible and necessary. The 
U.N. may never be a model of streamlined 
organization, but it does not have to be as 
inefficient as it is. In fact, if it is to survive, 
—Reported by William Dowell 
and Marguerite Michaels/New York, Andrew 
Purvis/Nairobi and Ellen Wallace/Geneva, with 
other bureaus 
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Strange Route to Peace 


Even as a truce takes effect and negotiations near, 
the fighting and ethnic cleansing have been fierce 


By JAMES COLLINS 


F, AFTER ALL THIS TIME, ANYONE STILL 
needed a reminder of why the war in 
Bosnia must end, last week’s events 
provided one. A truce had been de- 
clared and peace talks were approaching— 
yet the combatants clashed repeatedly in 
the northwestern part of the country as 
each side fought to win territory before 
negotiations begin. In the same region, the 
Serbs conducted some of their most 
barbaric exercises in “ethnic cleansing.” 
Given this conflict’s warped, through-the- 
looking-glass logic, it was perhaps only to 
be expected that auguries of peace would 
provoke the worst excesses of war. 

In the area around Banja Luka, the main 
city in Serb-held Bosnia, Serbs forced thou- 
sands of Muslims from their homes, separat- 
ing men ages 16 to 60 from their families and 
sending them to their possible death. As in 
the past, Zeljko Raznatovic, a commander 
who is known as Arkan, » idertook much of 
the brutality. According to Kris Janowski, a 
spokesman for the U.N. High Commission- 
er for Refugees, Arkan and his men were 
brought to the region because they were not 
part of the communities. “The local Serbs of- 
ten develop quite a friendly relationship 
with their neighbors,” Janowski said. 
“Bringing in people like Arkan and his thugs 
essentially ensures a quick ethnic cleansing 
without any emotions involved.” 

Ismeta Ogresevic, 47, was one of the 
few Muslims remaining in Prijedor, a town 
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the Serbs overran in 1992. Her fate last 
week was like that of thousands of others. 
At 3 Monday morning, her door was 
kicked down: Arkan’s men had arrived. “I 
thought they had come to beat us again,” 
she recalled. “But this time they said we 
had to leave immediately. Instead we ran 
out the back to the cornfield behind the 
house and hid. We thought they were go- 
ing to kill us.” 

When daylight came, Ogresevic learned 
that all the Muslims were being taken to 
the stadium. She walked there with her 
daughter and 17-year-old son and found 
hundreds of Muslims waiting in silence. At 
11 that evening, buses pulled up, and the 
Muslims were put on board. Four hours 
later, they arrived at a clearing where the 
men were told to get off. Ogresevic pushed 
her son under the seat and threw her bags 
over him. The Serbs began beating the 
men. “They took a group and stood them 
next to a wall as if they were going to be 
shot,” a sobbing Ogresevic recalled. “They 
had the families buy their lives back. Eight 
were marched into a small building and 
never seen again.” 

The terror lasted for two hours. As the 
engine of the bus started, women began 
wailing, throwing themselves at the win- 
dow, but there was nothing they could do. 
When the bus stopped again, Ogresevic 
and her son got out. A soldier immediately 
grabbed him and put a knife to his throat. 
“He wanted 1,000 deutsche marks [$700] 
not to kill my son or rape my daughter. I 
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ARKAN’S VICTIMS: A Serb commander 
renowned for his brutality forced these 
Muslim women from their Prijedor homes 


had no choice. I had to pay,” Ogresevic 
said. The soldier told her to march along 
a small track. She saw the bodies of two 
Muslim women. One lay facedown in a 
mud hole, a gaping wound in the back of her 
neck. “We could hear women who were 
taken into the woods screaming. We knew 
what was happening to them, but we were 
afraid to turn our heads to look.” When 
Ogresevic finally reached the front line, 
the Serb soldier whom she had paid point- 
ed his gun at her head. Then he smiled and 
said, “I could, but I won't. See, I'm not 
such a bad guy.” 

Perhaps the Serbs were bad guys, but 
the Bosnian Muslims did their part in the 
bloody business of the week. The cease-fire 
took effect on Thursday, two days late. The 
Muslims insisted on the delay, arguing that 
one of their conditions—the restoration of 
gas and electric service to Sarajevo—had 
not been met. That, however, was largely 
an excuse. “It was the situation on the 
ground, not the levels of electricity reached 
in Sarajevo, that influenced the decision 
not to implement the cease-fire,” explained 
a U.N. official in Sarajevo. The Bosnians 
used the two extra days to gain more land in 
the northwest. And there they doubtless 
treated the Serbs much as the Serbs treated 
the Muslims, As a senior White House offi- 
cial points out, “There are Muslims being 
thrown out of areas and Serbs being thrown 
out in other parts of the country.” 

Even after the truce formally began, 
fighting continued in the northwest. Mus- 
lims and Croats took Sanski Most and 
Mrkonjic Grad and threatened Prijedor and 
Banja Luka. But U.N. officials are maintain- 
ing a guarded optimism, saying battles nev- 
er finish on a deadline. Planning for the up- 
coming peace conference continues, with 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher and 
his staff struggling to find an isolated setting 
in the U.S.—probably a military base— 
where the Presidents of Bosnia, Serbia and 
Croatia can meet with exactly equal accom- 
modations. The talks are still scheduled to 
begin Oct. 31. On Oct. 26, Christopher and 
aides will have a dress rehearsal. 

Plausible conditions for peace remain, 
and the land gains and ethnic cleansing 
last week probably strengthened them. 
Bosnia is divided pretty much in half be- 
tween the Bosnian-Croat alliance and the 
Serbs, and virtually all Muslims and Serbs 
have left each other's territory. There 
would seem to be little left to fight about. 
But the Serbs’ most horrible prison camps 
were located in the very region where the 
Muslims are now advancing. Revenge is a 
powerful intoxicant—who can say when 
the Muslims will be satisfied? —Reported by 
Edward Barnes/Sarajevo, with other bureaus 
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A Farewell to Hedges 


Burned out by high finance, fund superstar 
Michael Steinhardt puts himself out to pasture 


By JOHN MOODY 


HEN IT COMES TO LEISURE, 

Michael Steinhardt speaks a lan- 

guage all his own. In 1978 he was 

determined to escape the stress of 
his hedge-fund management job and took 
a year’s sabbatical from Wall Street. How- 
ever, he used that time to start a real-estate 
and construction business in Israel. Stein- 
hardt’s notion of a vacation, he admits, is 
“screaming into an antiquated telephone, 
trying to find out what's going on.” Time off 
hasn't always been fruitful. In 1994, after a 
rare three-week vacation in China, Stein- 
hardt returned to New York to find that his 
investment funds had lost 4% of their val- 
ue while he was gone. He lost his legendary 
temper, then sat down and did what he has 
always done: work. 

So investors were stunned last week 
when Steinhardt, 54, announced that he 
was winding down the four high-perform- 
ing hedge funds he has guided almost flaw- 
lessly for 28 years. Wall Street struggled to 
imagine what his definition of retirement 


might be. Not one to disappoint, the finan- | 


cial whiz explained that although he is an 
atheist, he hopes to infuse American soci- 
ety with secular Jewish values. 

That kind of counterintuition has 
served Steinhardt well over the years. His 
funds produced an average annual return 
of 24%, netting him a personal fortune of 
$400 million and providing his investors, 
whose assets total $2.6 billion, with huge 
profits. Unlike mutual funds, which handle 
investments of varying sizes from an 
unlimited number of clients, hedge funds 
are private limited partnerships of no more 
than 99 investors, usually with a minimum 
stake of $1 million. As such, they are not 
subject to the same regulations imposed on 
mutual funds by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. By selling short 
securities whose prices they expect to fall 
and taking highly leveraged positions, 
hedge-fund managers can take bigger risks 
and, they hope, reap bigger rewards. 

Few have performed as consistently as 
Steinhardt, a jeweler’s son from Brooklyn 
whose first shares of stock were a bar mitz- 
vah present from his father. He broke into 
Wall Street as a research analyst but, by 
the age of 26, had started his own firm and 
kicked off his winning streak. One dollar 
invested with Steinhardt in 1967, the year 
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he founded his firm, would be worth $462 
today. That compares with a $17 value to- 
day for a dollar invested the same year in 
the stocks listed in the Standard & Poor’s 
500. Richard Cooper, an investor who en- 
trusted $500,000 to Steinhardt 28 years 
ago, has seen his investment bloom to $100 
million. Says Cooper: “Thanks to him, I 
never had a sleepless night. I knew Stein- 
hardt was always there, standing guard. 
Every investor loves him.” 


gious traditions and the openness of secu- 
lar America. That led to an extraordinary 
explosion of achievement. Just look at the 
number of Nobel Prizes, academics, writ- 
ers, successful businessmen it produced. 
Not only that, this generation gives more 
philanthropically than any other group. 
And it has allowed itself to get kicked in 
the pants by the very minorities it feels so 
strongly about helping. But the present 
generation doesn’t have the same commit- 
ment to Judaism and Jewish values.” Stein- 
hardt’s idea is to create a nondenomina- 
tional school to transmit those values. 

Even if his latest endeavor does not pan 
out, Steinhardt will never be short of inter- 
ests. He is a major contributor to the Demo- 
cratic Leadership Council, which seeks a 
third road for American politics outside 
established political parties. Once an enthu- 
siastic backer of Bill Clinton, Steinhardt 





HORNS OF A DILEMMA: The Wall Street whiz wants more time to pursue his pet passions 


Well, almost every investor. Last year 
Steinhardt hit a speed bump, as did most 
other big hedge funds like George Soros’ 
Quantum Group and Julian Robertson’s 
Tiger Management. Neither however, suf- 
fered as badly as Steinhardt’s funds, which 
lost 29% of their value during 1994, owing 
largely to the plummeting price of Euro- 
pean bonds, in which Steinhardt had in- 
vested heavily. Says he: “I made a vast 
amount of money in 1993 on the same bet. 
Nevertheless, the pain in 1994 was far 
greater than the pleasure of 1993.” 

This year Steinhardt is back on form, 
with returns around 20%. In Steinhardt’s 
lexicon, therefore, now is the time to get 
out, make sure his investors get their prin- 
cipal and profits and pursue his new 
dream. He says, “The Jewish generation 
I'm part of was at the confluence of two 
great rivers: East European Jewish reli- 
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now says, “I have my problems with our 
President. He doesn’t believe in very much. 
His promise has been a failed promise.” 

Steinhardt’s other pet project is, 
well, pets. The menagerie at his 54-acre 
estate north of New York City includes 
rheas, ostrich-like flightless South Ameri- 
can birds; capybaras, the world’s largest 
rodents; and even such mundane crea- 
tures as longhorn cattle. Competing for 
the time he spends with his wife Julie and 
their three children is Martha, a blue 
crane that has taken a romantic shine to 
her owner. Says Steinhardt: “She follows 
me around the grounds. Sometimes we 
dance: she jumps up and down, and I flap 
my arms. We've developed a close rela- 
tionship.” Retirement, in Steinhardt’s way 
of looking at the world, is for the birds— 
and still a lot of fun. With reporting by 
Sribala Subramanian/New York 
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Of Ozone and Fruit Flies - 


A German, a Dutchman 
and seven Americans 
win the science prizes 


O PERPLEXED LAYMEN, THE CELE- 
brated Nobel Prizes often seem to 


point down obscure pathways of 


science, focusing on narrow, highly 

specialized research that few non- 
scientists can understand or appreciate. 
Not this year. The $1 million 1995 prizes in 
physics, chemistry, economics, and medi- 
cine or physiology, announced in Stock- 
holm last week, went to scientists who 
have wrestled with questions at once basic 
and easily grasped: What is the universe 
made of? How does DNA create complex 
life-forms? What made the hole in the 
ozone layer? And how do people decide 
how they spend and invest their money? 


PARTICLE SLEUTHS When Wolfgang Pauli 
first proposed the existence of the neutrino 
in 1930, he labeled his hypothetical particle 
“a frightful thing.” The neutrino would 
neatly explain a tiny energy imbalance in 
certain nuclear reactions, but it would also 
be so ethereal that the average neutrino 
could zip through a. trillion-mile-thick 
chunk of lead without hitting a single atom. 
Since the particles would presumably sail 
undetected through any measuring device, 
Pauli lamented, his clever idea could nev- 
er be proved correct. 


“Never” turned out to be in around 25 
years. It was in the mid-1950s that Freder- 
ick Reines and the late Clyde Cowan, then 
at Los Alamos, set out to find Pauli’s im- 
possible particle—the research that earned 
Reines, now at the University of California 
at Irvine, half of this year’s prize. (Cowan 
was ineligible because Nobels are not 
awarded posthumously.) 

Rather than try to detect one neutrino 
at a time, Reines and Cowan used a nuclear 
reactor that spewed out trillions of neutri- 
nos every second. With so many particles, 
they reasoned, observed over a long 
enough period of time (it ended up being 
years), they should be able to measure at 
least a few neutrino impacts in their detec- 
tor, a tank of chemical-tinged water. 

The discovery of what the Nobel cita- 
tion called one of “nature’s most remark- 
able subatomic particles” tied up an im- 
portant theoretical loose end and spawned 
a new field of neutrino physics. But by the 
early 1970s, it was also clear that the neu- 
trino was only one element in an elegant 
organizational scheme, now known as the 
Standard Model, by which nature groups 
the subatomic particles. 

All ordinary matter, physicists had 
learned, was made of four basic particles: 
electrons, neutrinos and two kinds of 
quarks. But there was another family of 
particles, plentiful in the early universe 
but now found almost exclusively in nu- 
clear accelerators, that seemed to be di- 
vided into the same four types: the muon 


(a sort of heavy electron), the muon neu- 
trino and two more quarks. And in 1976, 
Stanford University physicist Martin Perl 
announced he had found a third, even 
heavier electron, which he dubbed the 
tau—a discovery that earned him the other 
half of this year’s physics Nobel. Perl’s 
finding suggested that there might be a 
third family of particles, most of the other 
members of which were also found in the 
1970s. Last spring, with the discovery of 
the top quark, the third family was finally, 
satisfyingly complete. 


OZONE WHISTLE BLOWERS Rarely does 
Nobel-prizewinning research galvanize 
worldwide political action. Yet the findings 
that have made chemistry laureates of 
Sherwood Rowland of the University of 
California at Irvine, Mario Molina of 
M.LT. and Paul Crutzen of Germany’s Max 
Planck Institute for Chemistry did just 
that. Their discovery that man-made 
chemicals can damage the planet’s protec- 
tive ozone layer was instrumental in trig- 
gering the most successful global environ- 
mental treaty ever written: the 1987 
Montreal Protocol limiting the use of 
chlorofluorocarbons, or cFcs. Before the 
treaty, CFCs were widely used in deodor- 
ants, spray paints, plastic foam, refrigera- 
tors and air conditioners. 

Crutzen’s work came first, with his 
demonstration in 1970 that airborne chem- 
icals called nitrogen oxides could damage 
the ozone gas that floats high in the earth’s 
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stratosphere and screens out ultraviolet 
light, which can cause sunburn and skin 
cancer. The real breakthrough, though, 
came in 1974, when Molina and Rowland 
determined that crcs are highly efficient 
ozone destroyers, gobbling up many times 
their volume in ozone molecules. 

Molina’s and Rowland’s work didn’t 
thrill industrialists, but it did lead to a ban 
on crc-based spray cans in the U.S. in 1978. 
And after an ozone hole over Antarctica was 
detected in 1985, industry was goaded into 
taking swift action. CFCs are now being 
phased out all over the world for all 
production will be 
banned entirely as of 2006. 


uses, and 


LORDS OF THE FLIES To most 
people, fruit flies are those 
pesky bugs that swarm around 
overripe bananas. To biologists, 
however, they are the key to un- 
locking some of life’s deepest myster- 
ies. They are nearly perfect lab animals: 
not only do the tiny insects grow quickly, 
but their genetic structure is strikingly sim- 
ilar to that of humans. So it was only natur- 
al for the three researchers who shared this 
year’s Nobel Prize for Medicine or Physiol- 
ogy to use fruit flies to help solve the riddle 
of how genes control embryonic develop- 
ment—in insects and in humans. 

Their experiments led to the discovery of 
so-called pattern-forming genes that control 
the body's overall organization and direct 
the development of body segments and spe- 
cialized features, like the wings and legs of a 
fruit fly. Scientists now believe that flawed 
copies of these genes in humans underlie 
some miscarriages and perhaps 40% of the 
birth defects that have no apparent cause. 

Edward Lewis, of Pasadena’s Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, began studying 
mutant flies in the late 1930s, breeding 
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more than 100,000 insects over 10 years. Af- 
ter a painstaking series of experiments in 
which fruit flies were exposed to radiation, 
Lewis identified the complex of master 
control genes that organize development of 
the embryo into discrete segments: head, 
thorax, abdomen. Some bizarre mutations, 
he found, result from defective control 
genes ordering normal segments to appear 
in abnormal places. For example, flies with 
an extra set of wings have an extra copy of 
an entire thoracic body segment. 

Three decades later, Eric Wieschaus, of 
Princeton University, and Christiane 
Niisslein-Volhard, of the Max 
Planck Institute for Develop- 

mental Biology in Tiibingen, 

Germany, picked up on Lewis’ 

work but focused instead on 
searching for the genes that ini- 
tiate embryo development. Wie- 
schaus and Niisslein-Volhard bred 
40,000 fruit-fly families, each with a 
single defect. For more than a year, the two 
peered almost daily into a microscope, 
scrutinizing dead fly larvae and embryos. 
They found that most mutations had minor 
effects on development. But sometimes, 
says Wieschaus, “extraordinary things 
would happen. There would be no muscles, 
or the skin would become composed of ner- 
vous cells.” By looking at what went wrong, 
the two scientists determined that of the 
fly’s 20,000 genes, only 139 are absolutely 
essential for early development. 


CHICAGO RULES In the midst of the 1970s re- 
cession, U.S. policymakers trying to revive 
the economy and stimulate job growth 
turned to one of their favorite tools: inter- 
vention. They pumped up federal spending 
and pushed down interest rates. According 
to conventional economic theory, inflation 
should have gone up and unemployment 
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LUCAS 


down—a trade-off that seemed worth the 


risk. What they got, however, was the worst= 
of both worlds: high inflation and high job- 
lessness—a phenomenon known as stagfla- 


tion. 


What happened? The answer—put for- : 
ward by Robert Lucas, an economist at the z 


University of Chicago—is the deceptively 
simple theory called “rational expecta- 
tions,” which earned Lucas this year’s No- 
bel Prize for Economic Science. 

Rational expectations, according to 
Lucas, is why government intervention so 
often fails. People remember the effects 
of past policies and quickly adjust their 
behavior in anticipation of what they 
think new policies are likely to do. In the 
case of the 1970s recession, Americans 
knew from experience that any attempt 
to pump up the economy would spur in- 
flation and erode earnings. As a result, 
businesses immediately raised prices and 
workers demanded higher wages. Result: 
more inflation and continued high unem- 
ployment, the opposite of what policy- 
makers had hoped for. 

In the 1980s President Reagan made 
the same mistake. He promised that huge 
tax cuts would accelerate business activity 
and eliminate the budget deficit. Instead 
the economy stumbled, and the deficit rose 
to its highest level in history. Lucas’ rec- 
ommendation to policymakers: stop trying 
to fine-tune the economy. 

Such intellectual brashness is typical 
of economists at the University of Chica 
go, whose emphasis on the theoretical has 
won them relatively few government ap- 
pointments but more than their share of 
Nobel Prizes. The “Chicago boys” have 
won a total of eight economics Nobels, in- 
cluding five of the past six. “Around here,” 
jokes Lucas, “the Nobel Prize doesn’t car- 
ry much weight.” a 
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JOSEPH ROTBLAT 


Prince of Pugwash 


This year’s surprise choice is a man whose fight 
against the Bomb began before the first one was built 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 






BAILING OUT OF THE WAR EFFORT 
was not a popular move in 
1944; neither was opposing 
nukes at the height of the cold 
war in the 1950s and ’60s. 
Popularity evidently wasn’t high 
on Joseph Rotblat’s list, though. 
The Polish-born British physicist was help- 
ing the U.S. develop the first A-bomb when 
he concluded that Nazi Germany was nev- 
er going to build its own. So he quit his job 
with the Manhattan Project—the only 
physicist to do so—believing that only the 
threat of losing World War II could justify 
creating so terrible a weapon. Then, in 
1955, Rotblat joined Albert Einstein, Ber- 
trand Russell and six other scientists in 
signing a manifesto that led to the founding 
of the annual Pugwash Conferences on Sci- 
ence and World Affairs, which have lob- 
bied ever since to convince governments 
that, in Rotblat’s own words, “the genie can 
be put back in the bottle.” 
Too often such courageous behavior is 
not rewarded. Last week, however, it was— 
= handsomely if somewhat belatedly. The 
= Norwegian Nobel Committee gave its 1995 
Peace Prize jointly to Rotblat, 86, and the 
Pugwash Conferences he still presides 
= over. The conferences—named for the 
= small Nova Scotia fishing village where 
they began—were praised by the commit- 
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tee for recognizing “the responsibility of 
scientists for their inventions” and for 
bringing together “scientists and decision 
makers to collaborate across political di- 
vides on constructive proposals for reduc- 
ing the nuclear threat.” It was the third 
Peace Prize to be given to scientists for nu- 
clear-disarmament work, after Linus Paul- 
ing’s 1962 award and the 1985 prize to the 
International Physicians for the Preven- 
tion of Nuclear War organization. 

The selection of Rotblat and Pugwash, 
while something of a surprise, comes at a 
particularly opportune time. It is 50 years 
since atom bombs were dropped on Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki, killing more than 
200,000 people. And the French and Chi- 
nese governments continue to defy inter- 
national protests by conducting nuclear 
tests. “One of the reasons for the prize is a 
sort of protest against testing of nuclear 
weapons, and nuclear arms in general,” 
acknowledged committee chairman Fran- 
cis Sejersted. 

The reaction to such a pointedly polit- 
ical award was predictable. Greenpeace, 
which has been trying to stop the French 
tests by sailing small boats into the target 
zone, hailed it as a “fantastic decision.” 
The French government, on the other 
hand, congratulated the winners and ap- 
plauded the idea of disarmament—but in- 
sisted that its tests would continue to en- 
sure a worldwide “security climate.” 
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Rotblat, reached by the Nobel committee 
at his home in the London suburb of 
Cricklewood, was beaming. “When I 
woke up this morning,” the professor 
emeritus at the University of London told 
reporters, “I didn’t expect to become such 
a celebrity.” 

The trim, sprightly Rotblat has been a 
celebrity among antinuclear activists for 
nearly half a century. He first started 
wrestling with the moral implications of 
atomic weaponry as a young refugee from 
Nazi-occupied Poland, working at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool in the early 1940s. “For 
me,” he wrote in an article for the Hiroshi- 
ma anniversary this past summer, “the de- 
cision to become involved in developing 
the Bomb was painful, and for almost a 
year I struggled with my conscience. Even- 
tually I concluded, as did most of the other 
scientists, that we needed to make the 
Bomb so that it should not be used. The 
threat of our Bomb would stop the Ger- 
mans from using their Bomb.” 

But when he moved to the U.S. in 1944 
to join the American A-bomb effort, his 
doubts deepened almost at once. When he 
heard U.S. General Leslie Groves, the 
Manhattan Project's supervisor, say that 
the real reason for continuing was to keep 
the Russians in line after the war, Rotblat 
was “deeply shocked.” When he quit, “I 
was accused of being a spy, and left only af- 
ter agreeing not to talk to anybody about 
my reason for leaving.” 

Rotblat went back to England, and it 
was over the Bsc that he heard the news 
of the bombing of Hiroshima. “I felt angry, 
worried and fearful about the future of 
our civilization,” he recalled at a news 
conference last week. Rotblat refocused 
his scientific attention on possible med- 
ical uses of nuclear reactions and radia- 
tion; he also began his lifelong commit- 
ment to nuclear disarmament. The 
Pugwash organization was considered es- 
pecially influential during the 1980s, 
when Ronald Reagan began pushing his 
Star Wars program; it gave scientists an 
unofficial channel through which to dis- 
cuss the tricky arms-reduction issues 
raised by Reagan’s plan. 

A bachelor who lives with his sister-in- 
law, Rotblat maintains a schedule that be- 
gins at his rather cluttered office at about 
6 a.m. every day. Important as the Pug- 
wash organization is to him, it is only a part 
of his arms-reduction work. He is also on 
the governing board of the Stockholm In- 
ternational Peace Research Institute. De- 
spite having won the ultimate recognition 
of the Nobel, he is hardly ready to quit. 
Says Rotblat: “I see this honor not for me 
personally, but rather for the small group 
of scientists who have been working for 40 


| years to try to save the world, often against 


the world’s wish.” nm 
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UP IN SMOKE: In four years, the number of eighth-graders who smoke has increased 30% 
@ SOCIETY 


Generation Excluded 


A report chides America for neglecting adolescents 


By STEVE WULF 


HE CLOSED DOOR, THE WRONG CROWD, 

the bad grades, the defiant clothes, 

the sullen demeanor, the telltale 

scents. Those are some of the warning 
signs of adolescence, signs that parents 
should heed—but too often ignore. 

Last week the Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development delivered a simi- 
lar alert to America. In a report titled Great 
Transitions, the 27-member panel of 
scholars, scientists, members of Congress 
and former Cabinet officers concluded af- 
ter a nine-year study that the nation is ne- 
glecting its 19 million young adolescents to 
such an extent that half of them may be ir- 
revocably damaging their chances for pro- 
ductive and healthy futures. Ten-to-14- 
year-olds are being abandoned by their 
governments, communities, schools and 
parents just when they most need guid- 
ance and support. They are in danger of be- 
coming “lifelong casualties” of drug and al- 
cohol abuse, violence, suicide, AIDs, teen 
pregnancy and failed educations. 

The report, while offering concrete 
suggestions and models of successful pro- 
grams, paints a disturbing portrait of 
America as a dismissive and preoccupied 
parent, a country trying to wish away the 
troubles of its teenagers. “Adolescence is 
as perplexing for our society as a whole as it 
is for the individual parent,” says Dr. David 
Hamburg, chairman of the council. “I hope 
that we can point people in the right direc- 
tion and stimulate programs to deal with 
the problems. I hope that we have touched 
a nerve.” 

The report's statistics are alarming. The 
rate of suicide among young adolescents in- 
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creased 120% from 1980 to ’92; the firearm- 
homicide rate for 10-to-14-year-olds more 
than doubled between 1985 and ’92; the 
smoking rate among eighth-graders rose 30% 
from 199] to 94; two-thirds of eighth-graders 
report that they have tried alcohol, and 28% 
say they have been drunk at least once; preg- 
nancy rates for girls younger than 15 rose 
4.1% between 1980 and 1988. 

As children enter the physical and emo- 
tional turmoil of adolescence, they naturally 
seek more independence and experiment 
more boldly. But it is precisely at this phase, 
the report shows, that parental involvement 
in school activities—and by extension, par- 
ents’ influence on their kids’ lives—drops off. 
Seventy-five percent of the parents of nine- 
year-olds claim high or medium involve- 
ment, while only 55% of the parents of 14- 
year-olds do 

Among the report’s prescriptions: 1) edu- 
cational institutions should create schools 
better suited to adolescents’ developmental 
needs; 2) parents should re-engage them- 
selves with their children, with the help of 
more family-friendly policies by employers; 
3) health professionals should increase their 
efforts to educate and treat adolescents; 
4) youth organizations should expand and 
multiply to reach out to the one-third of ado- 
lescents who are now largely ignored; and 
5) the media should show more responsibili- 
ty by discouraging, not glamourizing, vio- 
lence, sex and drugs. 

Hamburg acknowledges that the coun- 
cil’s—and society’s—work doesn’t conclude 
with the publication of a report. “What is it 
Winston Churchill said after the Battle of El 
Alamein?” he says. ““Now this is not the end 
It is not even the beginning of the end. But it 
is, perhaps, the end of the beginning.” 
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Bugs Bounty 


Asking hackers to shore 
up the security of the Net 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


HE INTERNET HAS BEEN SPRINGING 
more leaks than a rusty steam pipe 
lately, and nobody has been feeling 
the heat more than Netscape Com- 
munications. The Mountain View, Cali- 
fornia, start-up commands more than 
70% of the market for software that en- 
ables networkers to “browse” the World 
Wide Web—the fast-growing multimedia 


portion of the Internet. Having promised 
it would make the Net safe for business— 
including home banking and online cred- 
itcard shopping—Netscape has become a 
fat target for anybody with the time or 
skill to prove that it hasn’t achieved that 
goal. Just last month the company had to 
rush out a new version of the Netscape 
browser after two groups of hackers 
cracked its security code. 

Hoping to harness some of that code 
breaking talent, Net- 
scape last week began 
offering cash awards to N 
anybody who can find 
a security hole in the 
beta, or test, version of NETSCAPE 
its latest browser soft- 
ware. Under the so-called Bugs Bounty 
program, the first person to identify a “sig- 
nificant” security flaw wins $1,000. Lesser 
bugs earn smaller prizes ranging from $40 
sweatshirts to $12 coffee mugs. The idea, 
explains a company spokesperson, is to get 
hackers to hack when it will do the 
Netscape some good—before the product 
is officially released. 

But it will take more than sweatshirts 
and coffee mugs to shore up the security 
of the Internet. The network was de- 
signed to be open and easily accessible, 
and new Internet software, like Sun Mi- 
crosystems’ Java, adds a whole new layer 
of insecurity. Java can liven up a Website 
with movies and animations sent to visi- 
tors’ computers as little applications, o1 
“applets.” Java is supposed to screen these 
applets to make sure they can’t do any 
damage to the computer that receives 
them. But to Sun’s—and Netscape’s— 
acute embarrassment, the version that ap- 
peared in Netscape’s latest browser had a 
loophole big enough to let through all 
manner of software viruses. Netscape’s 
programmers caught the bug last week 
before it could do any harm—and before 
they had to hand out any prizes. e 
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Now, 0.J. the Pariah 


As he backs out of a TV interview, Simpson finds 
that resurrecting his reputation will not be easy 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


FTER 16 MONTHS OF THE 0O.J. SIMP- 
son Show, one might think TV view- 
ers had finally had enough. But the 
news last week that Simpson would 
for an hour 
on NBC Wednesday night—sparked more 
frenzied anticipation than anything since 

well, since the announcement of the 
verdict in his double-murder trial one 
week earlier. This time, however, the sus- 
pense culminated in a gigantic letdown. 
On Wednesday morning, less than eight 
hours before he was scheduled to be ques- 
tioned by Tom Brokaw and Katie Couric, 
Simpson canceled, 

Simpson ultimately picked another fo- 
rum to have his say, phoning the New York 


do his first post-trial interview 


Times to explain why he had backed out of 


the NBC interview 
vinced him, Simpson said, that his TV com- 
ments might hurt his chances of success- 
fully fighting two wrongful-death civil suits 
that have been filed against him by the 
families of Nicole Brown Simpson and 
Ronald Goldman. “My lawyers told me I 
was being set up,” Simpson said. “They felt 
the interview was going to be tantamount 


His attorneys con- 


to a grand-jury hearing 
to tell the 


Simpson went on 
Times that he isn’t broke (“I still 


have my Ferrari, I still have my Bentley”) 
that he would like to debate prosecutor 
Marcia Clark in a pay-per-view TV special 
(“I'd like to be able to knock that chip off 
Marcia’s shoulder”) and that he thinks 
most Americans believe he is innocent. 
“Maybe I’m a little cocky,” he noted, “but 
in my heart I feel I can have a conversation 
with anyone.” 

If so, last week provided a dose of real- 
ity. Twelve jurors may have acquitted 
Simpson of first-degree-murder charges, 
but according to a TIME-CNN poll, 56% of 
Americans still think he’s guilty. The 
planned NBC interview prompted thou- 
sands of angry phone calls to the network. 





BOWING OUT: Dream Teammates Cochran 
and Carl Douglas counseled silence 
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DOSE OF REALITY: When NBC scheduled 
its interview, the protesters emerged 
Demonstrators from the National Organi- 
zation for Women and groups 
massed outside NBc’s Burbank, California 
studios in protest. Advertisers refused to 
buy commercial time on the program, thus 
enabling NBc to take the high road by an- 
nouncing that the interview would run 
without (Simpson insisted in the 
Times that it was he who wanted the inter 
view to be commercial-free.) 


other 


ads. 


The reaction crystallized the problem 
that Simpson, despite his acquittal, faces in 
trying to rehabilitate his image, resurrect 
his career, resume a normal life—or even 
tell his side of the story. Many pundits, op- 
erating on the assumption that for the rich 
and famous, every scandal is a career 
move, predicted that Simpson would, if 
cleared, be back on the celebrity circuit in 
no time. Yet Simpson has entered unchart 
ed waters. Other stars, from Fatty Arbuck 
le to Michael Jackson, have been tainted by 
criminal charges or allegations, but none 
has weathered a murder trial whose every 
evidentiary twist and turn was witnessed 
by the entire nation. The same values-free 
commercialism that enabled Simpson to 
become a best-selling author while still in 
jail is now turning against him. The con 
troversy surrounding him has made Simp- 
son too much of a risk for those who depend 
on the goodwill of a mass audience 

Simpson’s talent agency, International 
Creative Management, has dropped him as 
a client; publishers are reportedly balking at 
making a deal for his second book; and it is 
hard to imagine any network or film studio 
alienating a large chunk of its audience by 
putting Simpson in a TV series or movie 
“In the eyes of many people he’s still a mur 
der suspect,” says Joel Segal, an executive 
vice president at McCann-Erickson adver 
tising. “Why should advertisers associate 
themselves with that kind of problem when 
they don’t have to?” Offers a top movie 
agent: “I don’t have a clue who would touch 
this guy in this business. We're not career- 
salvation artists; we’re agents.” 

Simpson picked NBC, his old employer 
as the venue for his first interview largely at 
the urging of entertainment president Don 
Ohlmeyer, a friend of Simpson’s who had 
visited him regularly in jail. NBc News 
president Andrew Lack worked out 
ground rules for the interview with Simp- 
son—no questions were to be off limits— 
and picked Couric and Brokaw to do the 
questioning. One passed-over aspirant for 
the plum assignment, Bryant Gumbel 
(Couric’s Today co-anchor and another 
friend of Simpson’s), took the rejection 
hard; he didn’t show up at work the rest of 
the week. 

Brokaw, Couric and Today executive 
producer Jeffrey Zucker planned strategy 
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for the interview aboard a chartered plane | 


to Los Angeles on Tuesday morning. They 
were helped by hundreds of proposed 
questions supplied by NBC staff members, 
reporters and legal analysts. (Members of 
the prosecution team declined to give any 
help.) The journalists were keenly aware 
that the interview would be placed under 
almost impossible scrutiny. “It was going 
to be really hard to strike the right bal- 
ance,” says Couric. “To be challenging and 
do follow-ups, but not be too prosecutori- 
al.” One strategic decision made early on: 
the interviewee would be referred to on 
the air as Mr. Simpson, not O.]J. 

In the end, Brokaw and Couric didn’t 
get to refer to him as anything. Though 
Simpson, according to insiders, desperately 
wanted to do the interview, virtually his en- 
tire legal team advised against it: his com- 
ments, they pointed out, could come 
back to haunt him if they contradicted 
statements he had made earlier in the 
criminal investigation. In a statement 





Simpson's 
Civil Wars 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


IS WEALTH HELPED 0.J. SIMP- 
son secure an acquittal in 
his criminal trial. Now his 
riches have become a target 
for those seeking both vengeance 
and catharsis. Simpson faces two 
lawsuits stemming from the double 
murder, one filed by the parents 
of murder victim Ron Goldman, 
Fred Goldman and Sharon Rufo 
(the two are divorced but have 
now joined their suits); and anoth- 
er on behalf of Nicole Brown’s es- 





read by attorney Johnnie Cochran, Simp- | 


son complained that NBC was turning the 
interview into a “confrontation” and look- 
ing for “an opportunity to retry the case.” 

Simpson’s impromptu talk with the 
Times also raised journalistic questions. 
Using the element of surprise—he phoned 
Times TV reporter Bill Carter without 
warning—and refusing to answer any ques- 
tions about the murder, Simpson effective- 
ly set the agenda and got the unchallenged 
forum he wanted. Still, the Times could 
hardly be faulted for printing the results of 
Simpson’s first extended interview, how- 
ever limited. 

Though Simpson, by all accounts, is ea- 
ger to have his say in public—every re- 
porter is advised to stay close to the phone 
—associates say he will probably lie low for 
the near future. “He'll wait for this to all die 





Baker, a Santa Monica-based civil litigator, is 
Simpson's point man in his latest legal struggles 


down and for the civil lawsuits to get con- 
cluded,” says his business attorney Leroy 
(“Skip”) Taft. “In terms of public appear- 
ances, he’s probably going to be pretty qui- 
et for the next six months.” The mood 
around Simpson has darkened since the 
euphoria following his acquittal. “You 
could make the case that his civil rights are 
being violated,” says a friend. “People are 
calling businesses he has worked with and 
urging them to boycott him. He feels he is 
the most misunderstood man on earth.” 
Though Taft claims “a lot of business deals” 
have been offered to Simpson, ranging 
from trading cards to 900 phone lines, 
nearly all the career avenues once open to 
him seem to be closing. “All the times I vis- 
ited him in jail and during the criminal 
trial,” says Taft, “he knew that the ‘Juice’ 
of the past 25 years isn’t going to be start- 
ed up again. He knows that.” And if he 
didn’t, he does now. —Reported 
by Jeffrey Ressner and James Willwerth/ 
Los Angeles and David E. Thigpen/New York 





who represented the stepchildren: 
“The purpose for the Von Biilow 
suit was to get Claus out of the lives 
of the family. When he agreed to 
do that, there was no longer any 
purpose in the case. The purpose of 
the family in the O.J. case is to 
prove their case. The payment of 
money by O.J. would be viewed as 
an admission [of guilt].” 

In another instance, the fami- 
ly of Japanese exchange student 
Yoshihiro Hattori won $653,000 
in a civil suit filed against Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, butcher Rod- 
ney Peairs, who shot their son 
when he mistakenly came to 
Peairs’ door while searching for a 
Halloween party. Peairs was ac- 
quitted of manslaughter, but, 
says the Hattoris’ lawyer Charles 
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tate (Louis Brown, father of the slain Nicole, is the estate’s ex- 
ecutor). Depositions in the Goldman suit were to have started 
this week but were postponed until Oct. 30 after Simpson 
hired a new attorney, civil litigator Robert Baker. It’s rare for 
acquitted criminal defendants to be hit with such suits, which 
carry no jail time but could result in multimillion-dollar dam- 
age judgments. Explains Professor Welsh White of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Law: “Most criminal defen- 
dants, unlike O.J. Simpson, do not have the kind of assets that 
would be worth pursuing.” 

There are a few notable precedents, however. In 1985, af- 
ter a previous conviction was overturned, socialite Claus von 
Biilow was acquitted of trying to kill his wife, Martha (“Sunny”) 
von Biilow. Claus’ two stepchildren then filed a civil suit 
against him that was settled out of court after Von Biilow 
agreed, among other things, to renounce his claims to his 
comatose wife’s fortune. Says attorney Michael Armstrong, 





Moore, “sometimes jury verdicts are wrong. That doesn’t 
mean you have to throw up your hands and walk away.” 

Prospects for the Simpson civil suits remain unclear. New 
York University Law professor Stephen Gillers predicts Simpson 
will give the Browns custody of his children if they agree to drop 
their suit and allow generous visitation. The Goldmans have no 
such incentive to settle. If either case goes to trial, it will be held 
in mostly white Santa Monica, California. The standard of proof 
is lower in civil cases—the jury assesses guilt or innocence based 
on a “preponderance of the evidence” rather than “reasonable 
doubt.” A verdict requires only nine of 12 jurors, not unanimity. 
Also, says Gillers, “his opponents can force Simpson to be de- 
posed. They can use all of the evidence the state collected. All 
they need is the money to wage the battle.” That might be forth- 
coming. The Goldmans have been deluged with offers of help, 
both technical and financial. —Reported by Andrea Sachs/ 
New York and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Second Time Around 


As the Menendez brothers once again fight for 
their lives, the prosecution alters its strategy 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


MAN AND A WOMAN FOUND SLAUGH- 

tered in their luxurious Beverly Hills 

home. A crime scene soaked in blood. 

Wealthy, attractive, clean-cut defen- 
dants with a seemingly clear motive for the 
murders. A riveting, controversial and pro- 
tracted televised trial. And a jury decision 
that stunned many Americans, 
who had thought that the only 
possible outcome of the trial was 
a guilty verdict. But at least in 
the case of young Lyle and Erik 
Menendez, accused of shooting 
their parents in August 1989, the 
prosecutors get the chance to try 
it all over again. 

With little fuss, and in a 
town still nursing a hangover 
from its last famous murder tri- 
al, opening arguments began 
last week in the Menendez retri- 
al; the original concluded in Jan- 
uary 1994 with two hung juries. 
The outlines of the case remain 
the same. Lyle and Erik, who 
were 2] and 18 at the time of the 
murders, have confessed to 
shooting their parents José and 
Kitty as they watched television 
in their Beverly Hills living 
room. Erik, now 24, will again be 
represented by Leslie Abramson 
(although this time she will be 
paid by the county to the tune 
of about $10,000 a month, the 
Menendez millions having been 
wiped out last time around). And 
Abramson, along with deputy 
public defender Charles Ges- 
sler, who is lead attorney speak- 
ing for Lyle, 27, will again pound 
home the argument that the 
brothers killed, as Abramson put it last 
week, out of “mind-numbing, adrenaline- 
pumping fear” of their parents. 

Buta few things are different. In a Simp- 
son ripple effect, Judge Stanley Weisberg 
has banned cameras from his Van Nuys 
courtroom. He has also ruled that the broth- 
ers be tried together, as the separate juries 
last time created too much confusion. 
Abramson—surprisingly, given her pen- 
chant for publicity last time around and her 
telegenic presence for ABC as an expert com- 
mentator on the Simpson case—requested 


and was denied a gag order to prevent the 
prosecution, or anyone else, from talking to 
TV reporters about the case. The state’s new 
team, headed by deputy district attorney 
David Conn, insists that this time the prose- 
cution will focus on the murders themselves, 
rather than get derailed by the defense’s 
claims that Lyle and Erik were sexually and 
emotionally abused by their parents. 


Conn, an impeccably tailored Clark Kent 
type who would have done just fine in front 
of the cameras, says he will offer a “blow-by- 
blow re-creation of the shootings to depict 
the horror of the crime and how unneces- 
sary and brutal these killings were.” Conn 
will direct the jurors’ attention to the murder 
of Kitty in particular, who he says got “lost in 
the shuffle” during the first trial. “Whether 
or not [the brothers] felt a threat from José,” 
says Conn, “there was no reason to believe 
there was a threat from their mother.” 

Conn is bringing in a witness who al- 
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STEADY DOES IT: For years Abramson, right, has stood by Erik 





ready promises controversy. Roger Mc- 
Carthy, an engineer from the Menlo Park, 
California, firm of Failure Analysis Associ- 
ates, which provided law-enforcement offi- 
cials with re-creations of the Oklahoma City 
bombing, will give jurors a CD-ROM presen- 
tation featuring grisly autopsy photographs 
and computer models of the murdered cou- 
ple. According to Conn, McCarthy has de- 
termined the entry angles of the 12 bullets 
fired into José and Kitty and the sequence of 
the shots, illustrating the intent to kill and 
bolstering the prosecution’s claim that the 
victims were shot in the knee because the 
brothers were trying to make the murders 
look like a Mafia hit. The defense tried un- 
successfully to block McCarthy’s testimony 
on the ground that he has no experience in 
ballistics or wounds. “McCarthy,” said 
Abramson, suggesting the wit- 
= ness may be something other 
¢ than he appears, “is the prosecu- 
§ tion’s Fuhrman.” 
Abramson is battling for a ver- 
2 dict of manslaughter. “We're not 
* going to get up and say you must 
acquit because the gloves don’t 
fit,” she said during her opening 
argument. If she succeeds, the 
brothers, who have been in jail 
nearly six years, may have already 
done much of their time. But if 
Conn manages to convince the 
seven male and five female jurors 
that the murders were premedi- 
tated—whether motivated by fear, 
as the defense contends, or 
5 greed—then the verdict will be 
= first-degree murder, with a possi- 
~ ble sentence of death. He will tell 
the jury the defendants used false 
identification to purchase shot- 
guns two days before committing 
< the murders, and that within 24 
= hours of the crime Erik and Lyle 
were carrying their murdered 
parents’ safe to the home of a 
probate attorney, whom they 
asked to open it so they could see 
if their parents had changed their 
wills. Explains Conn: “I wanted 
the jury to be clear that whether 
they found that the defendants 
killed for their own financial inde- 
pendence or whether there is a suspicion in 
their minds that they killed as a result of some 
abuse, if they found [premeditation] they can 
still find them guilty of first-degree murder.” 
No one knows how long this trial will 
take. Even without a television audience to 
play to, the lawyers ran into overtime in 
their opening arguments. But Conn ex- 
pects to wrap up the case by Christmas. Of 
course, even if freed, Lyle and Erik might 
not have much of a home to return to for 
the holidays. —Reported by 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 








@ ART 


Purifying Nature 


A superb exhibition 
traces Mondrian’ quest 
for images that express 
a universal order 

By ROBERT HUGHES 


HE DUTCH ARTIST PIET MON- 

drian, along with the Russians 

Kazimir Malevich and Wassily 

Kandinsky, was one of the 

three founding fathers of 20th 
century abstract painting. The period 
1910-20, when their ideas were in their 
first messianic flood, is a long way from us 
now, and the very idea of abstract art has 
lost some of its old modernist prestige; 
nobody supposes it could have become, 
as its makers and early evangelists sup- 
posed, the ultimate art form, the end of 
art history. And yet Mondrian remains an 
artist of extreme importance, not only 
because of the historic inventiveness of 
his pictures and the daring leaps of con- 
sciousness they embody, but because of 
their beauty as art. 

The Mondrian retrospective at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City, 
curated by an international panel led by 
the art historian Angelica Zander Ruden- 
stine, is quite simply one of the best shows 
MOMA has ever held—a worthy successor 
to its surveys of the two other 20th century 
titans, Picasso and Matisse. In its New 
York form, the exhibition includes paint- 
ings that, owing to their fragility, couldn’t 
be lent to earlier venues in Washington 
and Holland—Broadway Boogie Woogie, 
1942-43, and Victory Boogie Woogie, left 
unfinished at his death, at 71, in 1944. 

By then Mondrian’s presence was a 
talisman to the small New York avant- 


garde. It was the gift of Hitler. Like many , 
of the Surrealists—whose work he cordial- é 
ly detested—Mondrian had fled to refuge = 
in New York in 1940 as the Nazi threat to* 
“degenerate artists” such as himself 
became inescapably plain. The mere 
arrival of this diffident and somewhat = 


reclusive man symbolized the passing of 


modernist leadership from Paris to Man- # 
hattan. Yet unlike the Surrealists, he had 3 
few American followers, and none who: 


RED MILL AT DOMBURG, 
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became painters of the first rank. Part of 
the paradox of Mondrian was that although 
he believed passionately in the “universal” 
character of his art, it could not be success- 
fully imitated. But it was vulgarized on a 
million grid-design dresses, bedspreads 
and rolls of linoleum, and parodied in a 
thousand cartoons. This image of Mondri- 
an as a high-level designer reflected back 
on his work, and one of the objectives of 
this show (there has not been a Mondrian 
retrospective in New York since 1971) is to 
rescue an artist who was incapable of trivi- 
ality from such trivialization. 

“The beauty of nature 
does not satisfy me entirely,” 
Mondrian once wrote. “I 
cannot enjoy a beautiful sum- 
mer evening, for instance. 
Perhaps then I feel ... how 
everything ought to be, while 
at the same time I am aware 
of my own impotence to 
make it so in my life.” 

This is a singular confes- 
sion for any artist to make, 
and it helps explain why this show is such a 
poignant experience. Its humility masks a 
bizarre pride. What other artist could recoil 
from nature because its order exceeds that 
of his own art? How could he expect to 
rival nature? Did Mondrian envy God? Or 
perhaps he meant something less Lucifer- 
ian: that nature, to the artist, is like carnal 
desire to the saint. It is a trap, a lower sub- 
stitute for higher ecstasy, an occasion of sin. 
He knows it is beautiful, but he must still 
banish it from his art (as Plato urged the 
banishment of the poet from the ideal 








MONDRIAN IN 1942: He 
worked not by geometry 
but wholly by intuition 


republic) because it provokes irrational 
thoughts and undisciplined emotions. 

For Mondrian was the supreme Pla- 
tonist of modernism. He believed that his 
grids, representing nothing but them- 
selves and, as Plato said of his perfect 
solids, “free from the itch of desire,” could 
demonstrate a universal order, an essence 
that underwrote the mere accidents of the 
world as it is. Reach that essence, and con- 
sciousness would be transfigured. This 
mystical idea had a long history, running 
from Plato through medieval Catholicism 
, and thence to the pseudo 
: religion of Theosophy, to 
» Which Mondrian adhered in 
é his youth in Holland. 

Mondrian may have 
wanted to transcend nature, 
but the Dutch landscape was 
in him like a DNA code. He 
> said there were no straight 
lines in nature, so that straight 
lines—the grid—were inher- 
ently more abstract than 
curves; and yet, as anyone 
can see in Holland, the flat horizons and 
punctuating verticals of mill and steeple 
must have affected him right from the 
start. The momentum of his work begins 
with landscape—the delicate screens and 
friezes of trees above watery meadows, 
in their pearly gray light. The color 
explodes in 1908 with his Mill in Sun- 
light, an orgiastic response to Van Gogh, 
blazing with flakes of crimson and ultra- 
marine against a sky of lemon yellow and 
pale blue; it is stabilized in another 
painting of a red mill done in 1911—its 


FLOWERING TREES, 1912 








dark red trunk rising patriarchally 
against deep blue sky, spreading its aus- 
tere vanes like the arms of Moses. 

From then on, Mondrian’s work 
unfolds at a deliberate, ruminative tempo 
and in accord with a growing sense of 
inner logic, quite unlike the fits and starts 
by which most artists develop. By 
degrees, in 1911-12, the interweaving of 
Mondrian’s fruit trees ceases to look like 
energetic lacework on a plain ground; the 
space between the branches is ener- 
gized—it presses forward, no longer a 
void but a continuum of shape as active as 
the branches themselves. 

He is now a Cubist, and the abstrac- 
tion of his motifs goes on apace, though 
never at the expense of their sensuousness, 
His seascapes, mostly distilled from the 
coastal resort of Scheveningen, where a 
pier stuck out into the flat northern sea 
from the dunes, are of extraordinary beau- 
ty. The movement of waves and light is 
reduced to the twinkling of black bars and 
crosses, shifts and erasures, within an oval 
field of view. In the end, this breaking and 
reassembly of a motif go so far that only 
the barest clues to its identity remain— 
whether it is a tree, a seascape or the walls 
of half-demolished Paris apartments, their 
pale pink and blue distemper preserved in 
delicately tinted planes. In the ‘20s, the 
severe lucidity of his grids abolished all 
metaphor and memory. But they would 
return in the "40s, in New York. 

Was any painter worse served by 
reproduction? Probably not, because 
Mondrian’s grids and squares, once 
reduced to printer’s ink on glossy paper, 
lose almost everything. You can 
know Rembrandt better from a 
postcard than Mondrian. What 
seems, in reproduction, general- 
ized patches of white turn out, in 
the original, to be exquisitely fine 
differentials of warm and cold 
gray, so close in tone as to be 
almost indistinguishable, but still 
optically there. Each black band of 
the grid, far from being a mere 
ruled line, has its distinct presence 
and weight as color and inflected 
substance. Black is as much a color 
in Mondrian as in Manet. And the 
color on either side of it is painted 
right up to the edge, not as if done 
with masking tape but with the 
sensitivity and care that you see at 
the meetings of the shapes in 
Mondrian’s great Dutch predeces- 
sor, Vermeer. 

You feel that everything in the 
painting is precisely as Mondrian 
meant it to be, a rarer sensation in 
art than is often thought. This, not 
geometry, is what gives his great 
abstractions from the early ’20s 





BROADWAY BOOGIE WOOGIE, 


onward their air of authority and com- 
pleteness. The misreadings of Mondrian as 
a geometric designer begin with his disci- 
ples in the De Stijl group, who ran away 
with Mondrian’s belief in universal pictori- 
al truth and assumed—with some limited 
permission, it’s true, from the master—that 
his paintings could become high-class tem- 
plates for everything from chairs to wallpa- 
per to houses. Red, yellow, blue, white, 
black—and you'd be living in Utopia. 
Nothing in the show, however, sup- 
ports the idea that Mondrian had an iron- 
clad pictorial system, any more than 





Cezanne or Matisse did. He did not calcu- 
late mathematical proportions. He had no 
special belief in the golden section or any- 
thing like it. His way of painting was wholly 
intuitive, a matter of inspired guesswork 
and adjustment. The drawings make this 
clear, They are not ruled or measured; they 
have the speed and sometimes the muzzy 
indeterminacy of a rough figure sketch. 
The high point of Mondrian’s intuitive- 
ness came with the Boogie Woogie paint- 
ings. He was a keen dancer. He loved jazz 
and boogie-woogie rhythm; he grasped 
how essentially modernist African-Ameri- 
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1942-43 


can music was, how different from the past. 
The syncopated dances of red, white and 
blue squares along the yellow “streets” of 
Broadway Boogie Woogie may not illus- 
trate a grid of avenues and streets, but they 
certainly evoke one. The afterimages that 
fire on your eye between colors—an effect 
Mondnian clearly enjoyed—are like unpre- 
dictable riffs, From Childe Hassam and 
George Bellows to Franz Kline and Robert 
Rauschenberg, artists have made innumer- 
able images of New York, many of them 
memorable. But it was Mondrian, in exile, 
who painted its essential icons. a 
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@ SHOW BUSINESS 


Wanna Buy a Duck—for $150? 


You could have fun at Pomp Duck and Circumstance, if 
you like circuses, fancy food, high prices and German humor 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


IPTOEING PAST THE DANK AND 

murk of the Manhattan neigh- 

borhood called Hell’s Kitchen, 

you walk into a huge tent where 
Pomp Duck and Circumstance is per- 
formed and enter a different world. In- 
side the bordello-red lobby area, tuxe- 
doed giants and midgets say hello. In an 
alcove, T shirts and robes with a Matisse 
monogram are for sale. So are the pieces 
of Rosenthal china on which you will 
dine. A bartender pours you a glass of the 
house Chardonnay. Nine bucks. 

It is a different world, all right: 
Vegas-style glam, with a heavy German 
accent. Indeed, the show—conceived by 
Berlin restaurateur Hans-Peter Wodarz 


producers of live shows merged foodo- 
mania with Disney-style theme attrac- 
tions (Medieval Times, King Henry's 
Feast) to create that curiosity known as 
environmental theater. Song of Singa 
pore was set in a lavish nightclub in 1941. 
For Tony 'n’ Tina’s Wedding you went to 
church, then to a restaurant. When 
Tamara came to New York, visitors wan- 
dered through an armory and were fed 
by the chefs of the posh eatery Le Cirque 

All that is sissy stuff compared with 
the shenanigans at Pomp Duck, self- 
described as “a restaurant out of con- 
trol.” The staff (actors, mostly from Ger- 
many) are nuts. They steal your bread, 
feed you soup, mummify you in packing 
tape, give you a quick shampoo. When 
waiters announce the fish course, be- 
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DUCK AMUCK: Klepto-waitress Juliette (Nathalie Tarlet) gives a diner a shampoo; the 
awesome Helene Turcotte and partner Luc Martin enact Carmen on the trapeze 


and a hit in Berlin, Venice and Paris—is 
stopping in New York City (through 
March) en route to the MGM Grand in 
Las Vegas. But the show, which offers a 
meal, a circus and a lot of comic milling 
for $150 per person (excluding drinks), 
means to be the ultimate upmarket ver- 
sion of show-biz spectacle. The décor is 
suitably lavish. The four-course dinner is 
ambitious, if too heavily salted. And the 
entertainment is strenuous in trying to 
please, offend and astonish all at once. 
Dinner theater: the very phrase bright- 
ens eyes in this nation of snackaholics. 
Movie-house owners have long catered 
to the eat-and-art urge, as the stalagmites 
of chewing gum and Jujyfruits on the 
floor of the local Googolplex will attest to 
future archaeologists. In the past decade, 


ware—you will get damp! There are also 
fat ladies in skimpy costumes, a man who 
plays Vivaldi on liquor bottles, an opera 
singer treated rudely by the maitre d’ 
and a food critic who can’t stop com- 
plaining. “It’s like eating at Denny’s!” he 
shouts. The whole thing plays like a Teu- 
tonic Olsen and Johnson—Heilzapoppin 

Punctuating the chaos are three fine 
acrobat acts, in the Cirque du Soleil 
mode, of which trapezist Helene Tur- 
cotte, a muscular beauty, is the champi- 
on enthraller. But these oases of grace 
only underline the frenetic naiveté of the 
rest of Pomp Duck. After 3% hours of the 
chef chasing the chanteuse, visitors rush 
out to inhale that acrid New York air as if 
it were attar of roses. Even Hell's 
Kitchen is preferable to hell's kitsch. 
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HOT MAMA: Moore as our first feminist 
@ CINEMA 


A Scarlet’ for 
The Unlettered 


Who needs Hawthorne? Just 
make Hester p.c.—and a babe 


MONG THE TOP 20 PAPERBACKS 
on USA Today's best-seller list is 
The Scarlet Letter—the Cliffs 
Notes version. Bibliophiles who 
purchase that slim volume in lieu of doz- 
ing over the original will get a much 
clearer view of Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
1850 tale of heroism and hypocrisy than 
those visiting the new movie adaptation 
It’s a lugubrious, often ludicrous, wallow 
Even nonreaders know that Hester 
Prynne (Demi Moore in the movie) was 
the first woman in literature with her 
own rating: A, for adultery. She had an 
affair with the colony’s preacher (Gary 
Oldman) and, while enduring her pub- 
lic shame, fought off the pernitions of her 
long-lost husband Roger (Robert Duvall) 
But this plot doesn’t kick in until about 
the 11th or 12th hour of the film. Director 
Roland Joffé dwells instead on the nude 
bodies of Moore (caressing herself) and 
Oldman (skinny-dipping) as Hester and 
the Rev fall in lust. And stay around for 
their epochally silly sex scene. It makes 
Hester's secret seem more like Victoria's. 
Douglas Day Stewart's script has 
little use for the novel’s other plot line 
Hester’s difficulty with her love child 
Pearl. But this Hester is readier to be 
martyr and lover than seamstress and 
mother. She is, you see, America’s proto- 
type feminist. (Caucasian feminist, that 
is—Pocahontas, in the Disney cartoon, 
beat Hester to the p.c. punch.) And the 
Rev, weak in the novel, is now a fiery 
film hero, deserving of the preposterous 
happy ending the filmmakers tack on. 
The stars are actually pretty good— 
Moore holds the camera's gaze as secure- 
ly as any actress—but they can’t save this 
-revisionist slog. The film blames the 17th 
century for not being the 20th and Haw- 
thorne for not being Danielle Steel. If this 
Scarlet got a letter, it would be F. R.C. 











HEY, KIDS: Clif Thorn, Larsen, Robin Haynes and Cox in the pop, tart Love Comics 


@ THEATER 


Broadways New Babies 


Miss those shows that sent you out of the theater humming 
the tunes? Regional theaters are trying to fill the void 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


N A PRINT DRESS WHOSE NECKLINE 
dips well below the level of propri 
ety, Julie Johnson takes a few dainty 
steps to the front of the stage, sucks 
a little more oxygen into her grand bosom 
and singes the audience with I Do What I 
Can (with What I Got), a torchy tune 
about the advantages and imperatives of 
being a knockout babe. Johnson’s rendi- 
tion, in the Larry Grossman musical Paper 
Moon, is a KO as well; she coos, she be 
guiles, she does everything but bump it 
with a trumpet. It’s the sort of turn to per- 
suade even a show-biz skeptic that, yes, 
the Broadway musical is alive and well. 
You won't find Johnson on Broadway 
right now. But last month she and quite 
a few other seasoned showstoppers were 
in a theater two blocks 
Square as part of the seventh annual Fes- 
tival of New Musicals. Five shows, in 
55-minute concert versions, were staged 
by the National Alliance for Musical The- 
atre under the deft stewardship of 
Joseph McConnell. The Alliance serves 
83 regional theater and light-opera com- 
panies, from mammoth (the 11,059-seat 
St. Louis Muny) to mini (the 104-seat Vil 
lage Theatre, in Issaquah, Washington), 
all of them searching for that vanishing 
species, the Broadway-style musical. 
So are a lot of people. Broadway is 
still big business; it pumps $2.3 billion 


from Times 


annually into the New York City econo- 
my. And musicals are still the big ticket 
($75 now for some shows). Yet the Great 
White Way has never been so wan. Last 
season it had just one new show with new 
tunes: Sunset Blod., the sort of megalo- 
musical that is a killer to reproduce in a 
small theater. The place is a wasteland, 
and not just for New York visitors. Local 
theaters hoping to put on a show—with a 
plot, pretty songs and, please, no heli- 
copters—look to Broadway in vain. 

There are a zillion reasons for the col- 
lapse of the genre: preposterous produc- 
tion and running costs, the aging or death 
(often from alps) of top practitioners, the 
defection of others to Disney movies, the 
ignoring of a younger generation's pop- 
musical tastes. Says Michael Price, exec- 
utive director of the pacesetting Good- 
speed Opera House in East Haddam 
Connecticut: “In the Golden Age of the 
musical, what you had was a lot of pro- 
ducers who threw a lot of product up into 
the air and a couple of shows stuck to the 
ceiling.” Now, musicals are so costly that 
producers are afraid to fail. 

For the past 20 years regionals have 
tried doing it themselves. Goodspeed’s 
launching of Shenandoah and Annie en- 
couraged California’s La Jolla Playhouse 
(Big River, The Who's Tommy, Randy 
Newman’s Faust) and Houston’s Theatre 
Under the Stars (co-producer of Jekyll & 
Hyde, now on a pre-Broadway tour). 
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In 1989 the Alliance began its festival 
as a one-stop showcase for regional reps 
to view original works. “There are only so 
many times you can do The Sound of Mu 
sic,” McConnell says. “At the festival we 
show how to develop a successful musi 
cal without the Broadway imprimatur.” 
Last year Alliance theaters mounted 44 
productions of new musicals. “The only 
hope of getting something done on 
Broadway,” says veteran librettist Joe 
Masteroff (Cabaret, She Loves Me), “is to 
have it produced first in regional the- 
aters. The festival is a chance to have all 
the regional people see it at once.” 

Paper Moon and the four other shows 
(from 48 submissions) at this year’s fest 
boasted a range of veteran and tyro talent. 
Masteroff wrote the book for the pensive 
Paramour, based on Jean Anouilh’s The 
Waltz of the Toreadors. Joseph and Mary 
a Nativity musical, had a winning oratori- 
cal score by Mark St. Germain and Randy 
Courts. Two musicals came from less test- 
ed showpeople: the clever, intimate Enter 
the Guardsman, from the Molnar play, 
and the pop-artful Love Comics—imagine 
Archie and Veronica in a yuppie Grease 

Makers of musicals still rely on worn 
material. Three of the five shows were 
based on plays or novels that became 
movies, and the musical styles ranged only 
from Show Boat to Sesame Street, with 
nary a pass at the rock idiom. These 
caveats aside, there wasn’t a clunker in the 
carload. Racing to break the 55-minute 
barrier (ammm—Why can't every musical 
say and sing what it has to in under an 
hour?), the five all had stretches of inven- 
tion, melodic bounce, emotional gravity. 
Any one of them, spruced up, could find a 
home on Broadway or in the "burbs. 

And within days, each show had sun- 
ny prospects. Joseph and Mary could be 
headed to New York's Madison Square 
Garden; Paper Moon to top venues in 
Philadelphia, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts; Love Comics to Fort Worth, 
Texas; Enter the Guardsman to a work- 
shop at the Manhattan Theatre Club. 
Paramour could make it to Broadway—the 
Shubert Organization is interested. 

Some of the deals may never pan 
out, but even these hints of hope are 
proof that people want more than Lloyd 
Webber lollapaloozas and astringent 
Sondheims. And the performers at the 
festival—Johnson and colleagues like 
Judy Kaye, Catherine Cox, Liz Larsen 
Donna Bullock and J.K. Simmons—dis 
played a radiance of musical talent that 
could glorify any modern musical. 

Now if only there were some modern 
musicals, Maybe there can be—if region- 
al producers fill the Broadway vacuum 
and say, heck, let’s put the show on right 
here. —Reported by William Tynan/New York 














®@ MUSIC 


Growing into the Silence 


Prickly, protean and elusive, jazz pianist Keith Jarrett is at 
the peak of a career that has spanned baroque and bebop 


By MICHAEL WALSH 





ONSTAGE, KEITH JARRETT 
belies his cerebral, prick- 
ly reputation. Swept up 
in the trancelike flow of 
his jazz improvisations, 
he levitates from the pi- 
ano stool like Jerry Lee Lewis, head 
thrust back and howling with pleasure. 
Beneath his fluid fingers, the keyboard 
ripples spontaneously, spinning out an 
endless series of riffs and variations, 
while his lyrical bassist, Gary Peacock, 
and elegant drummer, Jack DeJohnette, 
match him move for move. Heads nod 
approvingly as the melody is handed off 
from instrument to instrument, three 
men doing what they love best: making 
music with hand and heart. 

Jarrett’s tour this month across the 
U.S. finds the once and future enfant 
terrible at the top of his form and, per- 
haps, the peak of his career. In addition 
to performing live concerts in 
seven cities, Jarrett, 50, is si- 
multaneously releasing a six- 
CD set, Keith Jarrett at the 
Blue Note, featuring his trio’s 
nuanced performances of jazz 
standards. His “classical” rep- 
ertoire, moreover, encom- 
passes music from Bach to 
Bartok; last summer he per- 
formed a Mozart piano con- 
certo with the Boston Sym- 
phony, and he has just 
released a disc of suites for 
keyboard by Handel. Always a 
difficult composer to pigeon- 
hole—he is scornful of mini- 
malism, which his music 
sometimes resembles, and 
calls New Age music, which 
some profess to hear adum- 
brated in his solo improvisa- 
tions, “Jell-O”—the protean 
Jarrett seems not only more 
successful but also more elu- 
sive than ever. 

Which is fine with him, 
for Jarrett has long been an 
outspoken critic of the music 
business's preference for im- 
age over art. In a pungent 
1992 article for the New York 
Times, he obliquely blasted 
Branford Marsalis for selling 
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IMPROVISING: “I was developing a way with music,” 
he says, “that would be better off minus the labels” 


out to the Tonight Show and generally 
laid waste to the music scene. “John 
Coltrane could not have led a television 
band,” he complained. 

Jarrett’s uncompromising career 
took off in the mid-1970s with his semi- 
nal solo-improvisation concerts in Eu- 
rope—with 2% million copies sold, his 
1975 album, The Kéln Concert, is the 
best-selling solo-piano album ever. “Mu- 
sic should be thought of as the desire for 
an ecstatic relationship to life,” explains 
the former disciple of the mystic philoso- 
pher G.I. Gurdjieff. “Music has to have a 
deep joy inside it.” 

A native of Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
Jarrett (who is of Hungarian and Scot- 
tish-Irish extraction, not African-Ameri- 
can, as some have supposed from his ap- 
pearance) began giving piano recitals in 
his hometown at the age of seven. He 
turned down a chance to study in Paris 
with the late Nadia Boulanger, teacher of 
three generations of American com- 
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posers. “It wasn’t a casual “No,” he re- 
calls. “I was developing a way with music 
that would be better off minus the labels 
on everything, minus the descriptions, 
minus the analysis.” 

Instead, Jarrett, who also plays the 
saxophone, recorder, drums and numer- 
ous other instruments, chose a year of 
jazz study at the Berklee College of Mu- 
sic in Boston and then apprenticed him- 
self to a series of cold-water flats and 
smoky New York City jazz clubs. He got 
a break in the mid-1960s by sitting in 
with saxophonist Rahsaan Roland Kirk; 
that was followed by gigs with Charles 
Lloyd and Miles Davis and eventually a 
solo career, encouraged by German 
record producer Manfred Eicher, who 
recorded the young Jarrett on the fledg- 
ling ECM label in 1971, and has pro- 
duced his records ever since. 

Whether Jarrett is performing Bach 
(his 1989 recording of the Goldberg Vari- 
ations is the finest since Glenn Gould’s), 
conjuring from absolute silence a half- 
hour improvisation or dashing through a 
standard like Autumn Leaves, his playing 
is marked by a clean, crystalline piano 
sound, a keen musical intelligence and a 
technique that can handle just about 
anything a composer throws at him—or 
he throws at himself. Jarrett thinks in 
musical paragraphs, his phrases arching 
across not only measures but also min- 
utes, a quality that equally suits both be- 
bop and baroque. 

Jarrett’s free-floating intellectual 
mixture of animism (he cites the chirping 
of crickets and the singing of birds 
among his inspirations) and transcen- 
dentalism can become precious. His 
1986 recording Spirits, which he made 
alone in his studio at his home in rural 
New Jersey, is a self-indulgent multicul- 
tural exercise in Pakistani flute puffing, 
Indian tabla thumping and soprano-sax 
wailing, while his avant-garde collabora- 
tions with sax player Jan Garbarek, such 
as Luminessence, test not only a listener's 
ears but his patience as well. 

At his best, however, Jarrett can 
penetrate the psyche and the heart in a 
way few other contemporary musicians 
can. The Book of Ways, an extended 
suite for clavichord recorded in 1987, is 
one of the most original compositions of 
the late 20th century, while his 1992 
recording of Dmitri Shostakovich’s 24 
Preludes and Fugues is unmatched in its 
lucidity and attention to telling detail. “I 
start in silence, and then I have to grow 
into the silence. That is how the music 
comes to me,” he says. In his perfor- 


| mances, Jarrett reaches for the stars, and 


if he sometimes comes up only with 
dust, it is often stardust. With reporting 
by Daniel S. Levy/Oxford, New Jersey 
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They ve Got a Secret 


More and more writers are exposing their private demons in 
confessional memoirs. Why the boom in these tell-all tomes? 


By CHARLES MICHENER 


LAME IT ALL ON JEAN-JACQUES 

Rousseau, whose Confessions 

shocked 18th century France with 

its author’s admissions of sexual 
masochism and other private deviancies. 
The great philosopher didn’t just help 
start the French Revolution with his writ- 
ings; he ushered in a publishing genre— 
the confessional memoir. More than 200 
years later, the literary form is thriving. 
Not just the celebrity 
memoir, in which show- 
biz and sports icons “tell 
all” about the pain behind 
the fame. More recently 
has come a flood of what 
might be called just-plain- 
folks memoirs—intensely 
personal, yet highly liter- 
ary, accounts by non- 
celebrities about growing 
up in badly disturbed fam- 
ilies, hiding terrible child- 
hood secrets, overcoming 
severe psychological trau- 
mas~—and exorcising it all 
by writing about it. 

The secrets are as var- 
ious as the exorcists. In 
The Blue Suit: A Memoir 
of Crime, just published 
by Houghton Mifflin (216 
pages; $19.95), Richard 
Rayner, a British writer 
now living in Los Angeles, 
tells of how, while a Cam- 
bridge University under- 
graduate in the 1970s, he 
drifted into a yearlong 
crime spree of shoplifting, check forgery, 
housebreaking and bank fraud following 
the mysterious disappearance of his 
father, who had been sent to jail for 
embezzlement. The writing is stripped- 
down Dostoyevsky (“My head itched. 
Cold sweat ran down my flesh ...”), the 
overall effect as unnerving and oddly 
exhilarating as the life of a secret thief 
apparently was for the author. 

Prairie Reunion by Barbara J. Scot 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 230 pages; $21) 
is a bittersweet homecoming story, trac- 
ing the author’s return in middle age to 
the puritanical farming community 
where she grew up. In Scotch Grove, 
Iowa, she tries to piece together the puz- 


zle of her mother’s loving stoicism in the 
face of her father’s humiliating desertion 
and subsequent suicide. Structured as a 
patchwork of conversations, childhood 
recollections and lyrical encounters with 
the land, Scot's quietly earnest quest 
yields her valuable understanding of her 
mother’s reticence and a deeper appre- 
ciation of the mysteries of family con- 
nections and disconnections that can 
never be resolved. 

In The Beast: A Reckoning with 





EXORCISING IN PRINT: Carolyn See’s memoir began with a “700-page, 
tear-stained first draft”; for many, writing is a form of self-therapy 


Depression (Putnam; 286 pages; $23.95), 
Tracy Thompson, a reporter for the 
Washington Post, provides a harrowing 
chronicle of her battle against the demon 
she calls “a psychic freight train of roar- 
ing despair.” Thompson is uncommonly 
thoughtful on many levels—from her 
fearful childhood in a Southern Funda- 
mentalist family, to her confused entan- 
glement with a harshly supportive man, 
to her hospitalization in a mental ward 
and her sunlit rescue by Prozac. Thomp- 
son’s reporter’s eye is unsparing, and she 
writes with tough grace. About one of her 
more hopeful moments: “Life did not get 
easier. But living did.” 

Childhood sexual abuse is a beast in 





many of these books. In Richard Hoff- 
man’s spare, poignant Half the House 
(Harcourt Brace; 175 pages; $20), it 
sneaks in almost laconically after the 
author has given us a searing picture of 
his blue-collar family in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, in the 1950s, with a vio- 
lent but caring father and two brothers 
who are terminally ill. Hazy reverence 
for the Catholic saints is counterpointed 
with hazy submission to the sadistic 
coach who lures the author, then age 10, 
to his house with pornography and 
sodomizes him: “Induced, premature, 
with a hunger urgent as an infant's, my 
sexuality is born, a beggar.” 

Given the popularity of self-lacera- 
tion on TV talk shows, it was inevitable 
that such memoirs would invade the lit- 
erary world. “Now writers are not resort- 
ing to the veil of fiction,” says Jonathan 
Galassi, editor in chief at 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
“This is an era of self-rev- 
elation on all fronts, with 
literature bringing up the 
~ rear.” Notes Ann Godoff, 
* editorial director of Ran- 
dom House: “There’s a 
trend toward reading in 
nonfiction what used to 
be relegated to fiction. It 
seems to have more of 
an immediacy if the story 
is real.” 

For the memoirists 
these books are more 
than just a form of self- 
therapy. “You don’t write 
the book to heal your- 
self,” says Hoffman. “You 
write to examine the 
way your consciousness 
was shaped.” For Mich- 
ael Ryan, the author of 
Secret Life: An Autobi- 
ography (Pantheon; 356 
pages; $25), a masterly 
memoir of childhood sex- 
ual abuse and subse- 
quent sexual addiction, the process of 
writing was “terrifying”; during it, he 
joined a 12-step program. “The book 
forced me into finding a place emotion- 
ally and spiritually where I could write. 
It’s a story about shame, and I needed to 
be somewhere I could see that.” 

Tracy Thompson says writing about 
her battle with depression was, oddly, “a 
pleasure, because things made sense for 
the first time.” Only when she turned in 
the manuscript did she have second 
thoughts: “I was laid low by self- 
loathing. I had this voice in my head say- 
ing, People are going to laugh at you.” 
Richard Rayner experienced a similar 
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“great fun” to expose his criminal past, 


but “afterward I had great doubts 
whether to publish. It completely 
rearranged the way friends thought 


about me.” 

For some, the act of writing took sur- 
prising turns. Carolyn See, author of the 
brilliantly written Dreaming: Hard Luck 
and Good Times in America (Random 
House; 343 pages; $23), began with a 
‘700-page, tear-stained first draft.” As 
she revised it, the book went “from a 
tragedy to a comedy,” and in the process 
“I fell in love with my family.” Barbara J. 
Scot says her Prairie Reunion began as a 
“way of honoring my mother ... I consid- 
ered myself pretty much adjusted, but I 
cried my way through it.” 

What motivates this urge to confess 
in public? “The drive to be known, to be 
deeply understood by another human, is 
almost as strong as our sex and hunger 
drives,” says Gerald Goodman, a profes- 
sor of psychology at UCLA and a long- 
time student of self- . 
disclosure. “But writ- = 
ing confessions can be & 
easier than talking con- = 
fessions. There’s no- 2 
body to interrupt, ask ¢ 
questions, give advice, " 
make interpretations.” 
Confessional 
necessarily 


writers 
are not 
telling the whole truth, 
he cautions. “Book dis- 
closures allow people 
to edit out the most 


; RYAN: His tale 
shameful parts. I call of sexual abuse 


is “a story of 
shame” 


this ‘decoy disclosure. 
I’m not persuaded that 
these writers are authentically repairing 
their lives. They're doing something that 
usually requires vulnerability to another 
person. But in this case, there’s no other 
person—rather the whole world.” 

Nevertheless, readers seem to be 
responding. Mary Karr, whose chroni- 
cle of family chaos in East Texas, 
The Liars’ Club (Viking; 320 pages; 
$22.95), was a surprise best seller earli- 
er this year, discovered an “incredible 
kinship” with audiences on a tour of 
public readings from her book. “They 
were people from every walk of Ameri- 
can life—bankers, professors, laborers, 
blacks, whites, literates and illiterates. 
Afterward they came up to the stage to 
tell me about childhoods far worse than 
mine, or some terrible family secret 
and how they were able to go on living 
and loving despite it. I learned that 
everyone has a dark patch in their 
history.” And increasingly, it seems, 
everyone is eager to tell the world 
about it —With reporting by 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Brain Labor 


A fluky mathematical genius 
wrestles the Enigma code 


By JOHN SKOW 


I ALL. HUMAN CONDITIONS 
love, rage, fear, madness and the 
rest of the ragbag—the hardest 
for an actor or a writer of fiction 
to counterfeit is genius. Merely reminding 
us won't work, because we haven't been 
there. Is genius simply a powerful flow of 
really good ideas? Doesn't help; we don’t 
know where even moderately good ideas 
come from. Robert Harris, whose chilling 
novel Fatherland imagined what Europe 
might have been like had World War II 
stalled out in an English defeat and a U.S 
withdrawal, makes a brave try at constru- 
ing genius, the light bulb over the uni- 
corn’s head, in his new novel, Enigma 
(Random House; 320 pages; $23). The re- 
sults are worthy and believable, if not 
luminous 
His subjects are the 
British code breakers 
who with rarefied intelli 
gence and brain-fogging 
labor broke the German 
Enigma code in March 


1943. Their feat, which 
helped turn the war at 
a very dark midpoint, 7 


HAMARIS 





allowed the reading of 
coded messages to and from German sub- 
marine wolf packs. The subs, whose at- 
tacks on U.S. freighter convoys in the 
North Atlantic were starving Britain 
could then be tracked and sunk 

Harris takes for his hero a neuras 
thenic mathematician named Tom Jeri- 
cho, frail, distracted, fluky even by the 
measure of other code breakers at 
Bletchley a town west of Cambridge 
where the secret intelligence unit has 
its warren. As the drama starts, Jericho 
has been furloughed from Bletchley be- 
cause of instability, but is brought back 
again because his eerily acute mind is 
needed even if it is haunted and unrav- 
eling. Subplots involve a forlorn love in 
terest and the burrowings of a suspect- 
ed mole, but the real story, and a good 
one, is whether Jericho can track Enig- 
ma through the deep space of his own 
brain before he melts to ash. Great 
mathematical ability remains a snark 
that can’t really be hunted in a novel, 
but the author provides what is possi 
ble, the illusion of understanding as an 
unearthly mind reaches for patterns in a 
mist of numbers aw 
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Talking Dirty 


That all-purpose obscenity 
gets its very own dictionary 
By JESSE BIRNBAUM 


IME WAS WHEN A LITTLE BOY WHO 

wanted to see a dirty word in 

print made a surreptitious trip 

to the dictionary and got his 
thrill. Now, with the publication of The 
F-Word (Random House paperback; 232 
pages; $12.95), any curious boy or, for 
that matter, girl can get a bonanza of 
thrills and at the same time become 
the most foulmouthed and maybe most 
envied kid on the block. 

As the title suggests, The F-Word, 
compiled by Jesse Sheidlower, a refer- 
ence-book editor at Random House, and 
prefaced with a playful essay by humor 
writer Roy Blount Jr., is a more or less 
scholarly lexicon devoted solely to all the 
unimaginable variations and permuta- 
tions of what is surely the most often 
used sexual term in the 
English language. So “lin- 
guistically important” is 
it, says Sheidlower, “that 
its serious documentation 
is not only appropriate 
but also required.” 

Maybe so, though The 
F-Word is really a novelty. 
What makes it so interest- 
ing, if not thrilling, to grownups is the 
sheer volume of its usages, all of them 
duly authenticated with citations and 
examples. None of them—Darn it!—can 
be spelled out here (although some peri- 
odicals, notably the New Yorker, erst- 
while doyenne of classy writing, print 
the word nowadays without a blush). 

The majority of entries are the clever 
coinages of military folk, who seem over 
the ages to have had little more to do 
than embroider their vocabulary with 
ever newer inventions. Ask any soldier to 
count the entries, and he will say there 
are three hundred and sixty-f___ing-five 
of them. Were it not for our brave fight- 
ing men, this book would be a booklet. 

Still, it is useful for nonetymologists 
to learn that the F word may stem from 
the Germanic languages (for example, 
the Middle Dutch fokken, “to thrust, 
copulate with”); that the word found its 
way into print as early as the 1550s; and 
that it was James Joyce, Henry Miller 
and D.H. Lawrence who first thrust it, as 
it were, into modern literature. 

Tell that to the kids, and maybe 
they'll read Joyce. a 
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Gates Snaps ‘Top Pix 


Microsoft's chairman buys a photo archive and plans to 
transform it into a vast digital library 


By JESSE BIRNBAUM 


Tl WAS A MARRIAGE 
Microsoft 


Gates, who amassed his fortune by 


MADE IN CYBER 
heaven chairman Bill 
anticipating the computer future, 
announced last week that he had bought 
the incomparable archive of Otto 
Bettmann, who made his fortune exca- 
vating the photographic past. The value 
of the deal was not disclosed, but it was 
estimated to be millions of dollars. 

With that single stroke, Gates cap- 
tured one of the world’s great collec- 
tions of documentary images: more than 
16 million drawings, artworks, 
photographs and other illustrations, 
including such familiar and haunting 
treasures as Mathew Brady's Civil War 
pictures and the photos of Rosa Parks’ 
lonely bus ride. The deal immediately 
raised questions about whether Gates, 


news 


who has near monopoly control of the 
PC software industry and is moving 
aggressively into computer networking, 
is planning to extend his dominion into 
graphic images as well. 

Not so, spokesman. The 
Archive was purchased not by Microsoft 


sayS a 


but by a separate Gates-owned company, 


Corbis, which will transform the paper- 
based collection into digital form using 
high-speed scanners. The images could 
be available for a modest fee to home and 
office computers, online services, CD 
ROMS and media not yet invented. 
Universal accessibility 
much what Bettmann had in 
mind when he started his pic- 
ture-lending library nearly 50 


was pretty 


years ago, The son of a German- 
Jewish surgeon, Bettmann was 
12 when he began collecting dis 
carded medical _ illustrations 
from his father’s wastebasket. As 
curator of rare books at the 
Berlin State Arts Museum, he 
began obsessively photograph- 
ing illustrations, lithographs, old 
prints and any other images within focal 
reach of his Leica. In 1935 Bettmann fled 
Nazi Germany for the U.S. with $5 and his 
father’s best suit. He also took with him 
two steamer trunks of exposed 35-mm 
film. This trove grew into what Bettmann, 
a courtly scholar as well as a clever busi- 
nessman, proudly 
“complete history of civilization.” 

Setting up shop in New York City, 
Bettmann rented out his reproductions 


merchandised as a 
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FROM THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE: The 
Hindenburg explosion, 1937; L.B.J. taking 
the oath of office on Air Force One, 1963; 
Marilyn Monroe in The Seven Year Itch, 1955 





IMAGE MASTER: 
Building a new of 
graphics empire 


for one-time use to publishers, educators 
scholars, ad agencies, and later to televi 
sion and movie studios, charging fees 
ranging from $50 to $3,000. At the same 
time he kept buying news pictures and 
photographic libraries, cataloging them 
by an that Bettmann 
insisted was based on the intricate com 
plexities of a Bach fugue. “It’s all in the 
music,” he said with a twinkle in his eyes 


arcane system 


If a client needed an illustration of 
Freud (once the most popular request) 
or Jesus (less so) or perhaps Washing 
ton’s wooden dentures, Bettmann 
ferreted it out of his filing cabinets. Only 
rarely did he disappoint, as when a pasta 
manufacturer wanted a draw 
ing of Jefferson eating spaghet- 
ti. (The Archives for years 
offered a reward of $1,000 for 
an illustration of the Earl of 
Sandwich eating a sandwich.) 

In 1981 
business to a small publishing 
firm and retired to Florida. For 
him, the sale was an occasion 
satisfaction without 
ment.“I hate nostalgia,” he said 
“but I've made a hell of a living from it.” So 
have his successors, who have continued 
to make the Bettmann credit line ubiqui 
tous in print. Now a few taps on the com- 
puter keyboard will bring it to the screen 
That prospect pleases the 92-year-old 
Bettmann, who pronounced himself de- 
lighted “to have seen my original acorn 
nourished and cultivated into a formidable 
digitized oak.”—Reported by David Bjerklie 
New York and Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles 


Bettmann sold his 


sent 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Has Julia Found a Romeo? 


It just must be fabulous to be JULIA ROBERTS: to make 
$12 million for some movies and work with Woody Allen 
on others; to be a goodwill ambassador to Haiti and have a 
world problem get attention because she brings it up; and, 
best of all, to be hounded worldwide by photographers. 
Last week the news broke that Roberts had found love with 
a Venetian water-limo driver—an Italian tabloid even ran 
a blurry photo, possibly of the two kissing. “It’s not true,’ 
says Roberts’ spokesperson, “I didn’t ask her if she kissed 
him, but she kisses everyone. She’s very affectionate.” 


Assediata da ogni lato, Julia le ha tentate tufte per tuggire, tuttavia un “eserci’ 
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You Blackmailin’ Me? 

So here he is, ROBERT DE NIRO, minding his own business 
in a New York City bar, when this paparazzo, this JOSEPH 
LIGIER, shoves a video camera in his face. De Niro al- 
legedly grabs the guy's hair; the photog files assault 
charges. And then the real drama starts. Ligier’s attorney 
calls De Niro’s people and offers to drop the charges in 
return for, say, $300,000. De Niro and his lawyers decide 
to play along. The attorneys negotiate the price down to 
$150,000, and the cash payoff takes place in a limo—with 
cops listening in. Bingo! Ligier spends the next six hours 
in custody. De Niro calls it extortion; Ligier says that’s a lot 
of raging bull. The D.A. is letting a grand jury make the call 
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Makeover Alert! 


Sadly, one of the 





best winter specta- 

tor sports, kitschy- 

ice-skating-outfit- 

Po a ; 

in decline ever 

since the Soviet 

Union went capitalist and discovered 
good taste. The final straw: OKSANA 
BAIUL, whose feathery, tear-stained 
confection did Ukraine so proud in the 
1994 Olympics (above), has been given 
a makeover in December's Seventeen 
(left). Well, it had to happen. In the year 
she has lived in the U.S., Baiul has cot- 
toned on to a lot of what it means to be 
an American teenager. When not per- 
forming, she likes to shop, she says, 
especially for clothes and makeup. And 
while her English isn’t perfect—“I put 
headlights in it,” she says of her new 
hair color—the 17-year-old has picked 
up the essentials without formal study. 
“1 like fashion,” she says. “But | won't 
wear anything that looks b.s. on me.” 
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Barry Sheck has a 
keen grasp of le- 
gal minutiae but 
not the traffic 
code. The O.J. 
defense lawyer 





was stopped by cops after 
making an illegal U-turn in 
Manhattan and issued sum- 
monses for two other minor 
offenses. “I can’t believe this 
is a story,” said Scheck. 


In other remaindered O.] 
* news: a dismissed Simpson 
juror is reported- 
ly doing the only 
logical thing for a 
person in her po- 
sition—posing for 
Playboy. Tracy 
: Hampton, 26, spent last 
. Thursday at a studio rented 
= by the magazine and set up 
to resemble a courtroom. 
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Barbara Ehrenreich 


Put Your Pants On, Demonboy 


VERYONE WANTS TO PROTECT THE CHILDREN FROM 

the online kiddie-porn creeps, but who's going to 

protect us from the children? At least I assume my 

harasser was 14 or under, given the tenor of the con- 
versation in the America Online “chat room” | wandered into 
one afternoon. Typical contributions were typed entries like 
“Cockle Doodle DOOO” and “Hey Hoo HAAAA,” or, as a top- 
ic for serious discussion, “What's the craziest drug you ever 
took?” So when someone we'll call “Demonboy” flashed me an 
invitation to accompany him into a “private room,” | assumed 
he was just hungry for a higher order of chat. A few clicks of 
the mouse, and we were alone on the screen, where DB an- 
nounced his topic of choice: “Can we undress?” 

It took me a few moments to process this request. What 
could it matter to Demonboy, was my 
first and touchingly naive thought, 
whether we were naked or dressed in 
full suits of armor? The whole point 
of cyberspace, as I understood it, was 
to escape from the body, with its non- 
stop announcements of age, race and 
sex. “Could we just talk?” I typed 
lamely, or something to that effect. 
“I'm taking off my pants,” Demonboy 
typed back, “and running my tongue 
inside your thighs.” 

Naturally, I clicked out of there as 
fast as I could. But I could have done 
anything, I realized later. I could have 
turned him over my knee and spanked 
him (which, sadly, he might have 
liked) or poked him in the eye with a 
sharp stick. I’m not even sure whether to call this sexual 
harassment, since it wasn’t actually me being subjected to his 
fantasy but only my screen name, Barbeh, And it was my own 
fault, wasn’t it, for picking an obviously femme handle, one that I 
see now must sound like some Stone Age stripper’s stage name. 

But how could I have known it would be so easy for me to 
be propositioned online for sex? Well, not real sex, which to my 
old-fashioned way of thinking still involves tangible saliva and 
sweat, possibly leavened with some actual affection. I'd heard 
about those kinky Internet newsgroups with names like 
alt.sex.bondage. I'd read about the use of online services to 
transmit pornography, including illegal kiddie porn. But no 
one had warned me that I might log onto Ao for the innocent 
purpose of, say, perusing the online encyclopedia and wander 
off for a minute, only to be enlisted in a hot-and-heavy bout of 
thigh licking. And I’ve learned it doesn’t go on just in AOL. You 
can find plenty of onscreen panting at tonier sites on the Inter- 
net, including multiparticipant orgies. 

Now, I have no moral objection to cybersex. It’s the ulti- 








mate in safe sex, and maybe the only form of sex available to 
the average 14-year-old boy. I don’t even believe that conver- 
sation is somehow “loftier” than sex, since sex can get pretty 
lofty too. But in my experience, which probably outweighs 
Demonboy’s by at least three decades, sex is a lot easier to find 
in this world than good conversation. 

See, I actually believed in the promise of cyberspace—that 
we could reach out over the barriers of age, race, geography and 
gender, and truly connect. No one would ever be lonely any- 
more. Writing would become a mass art form. Democracy 
would flourish as millions of people logged on to the vast, bub- 
bling, uncensored online debate. I didn’t know that much of 
what goes on online would turn out to be “utter drivel,” as dis- 
illusioned cyberpioneer Clifford Stoll now concludes in his 
8 book Silicon Snake Oil, or “flame 
2 wars” of crude and escalating insults, 
® or, of course, cybersex with Beavis 
2 and Butt-head. 

Maybe the problem lies in the 
= very anonymity that I had hoped 
would so liberate our spirits. A 
Swarthmore psychologist found in the 
‘70s that if you put a group of total 
strangers together in the dark, they do 
things they wouldn’t think of doing 
with the lights on—like grope. This is 
a result, apparently, of sexual repres- 
sion. Put us in cyberspace wearing 
masks like “Demonboy,” and an awful 
lot of us become gropers in the dark. 
Maybe it was silly to expect that 
we'd turn on our modems and sud- 
denly rediscover the joy of good talk. When is the last time you 
participated in or even overheard a thrillingly deep conversa- 
tion? On TV, sitcom families have little to say beyond one-line 
put-downs, and the braying of pundits passes for political de- 
bate. In the movies, a few clichés and grunts, punctuated by 
gunshots, suffices for a two-hour screenplay. Maybe cyber- 
technology just came along too late, after we had already en- 
tered what postmodernists call the postword era. Which would 
mean that we have no more use for our supersophisticated 
communications technology than a chimpanzee has for a vol- 
ume of Milton. If you can’t eat it and you can’t squish fleas with 
it, you might as well use it to masturbate with. 

But could it really be that all the centuries of scientific 
discovery and technical ingenuity that led to the computer and 
modem were just laying the groundwork for someone to 
transmit messages like “Cockle Doodle DOOO” and “Can we 
undress?”? 

Ah, Demonboy, it isn’t your tongue I desire, but what is 
far more precious—a glimpse of your mind. = 
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Always travel with a friend of 
the family. LeSabre. 


More families depend on LeSabre than any other 
full-size car. They like its solid feeling. Trust its safety 
features—from standard dual air bags to anti-lock 
brakes. They enjoy its roominess and comfort. 

In fact, they’ve made LeSabre the best-selling 
full-size car in America for the last four 


model years. We think that was a 


very friendly gesture. For more 
information, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 0 
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The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 


Official Sponsor of the 
1996 U.S. Olympic Team 
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